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published (a fourth volume will complete the series), certainly goes to the 
Patriarchal Institute. Two volumes have appeared in English translation and 
I have had access to the third in the Greek original only (all appear first in 
Greek). Because of the tremendous cost of each volume, it is not likely that 
many reviews will appear because few review copies can be made available. 
Nevertheless, it is important that scholars, libraries, and churches know 
of their availability. The Times Literary Supplement had said of this series 
that, “It is a carefully and very beautifully produced record in color of 
every miniature painting in every manuscript down to 1600 in every library 
on Mount Athos. It contains some splendid surprises, and within the limits 
of color photography it would be hard to imagine a more magnificent book.” 

The above assessment is no exaggeration. Since S. Lambros began 
systematic cataloguing of the codices on Mount Athos, others interested 
principally in the philological, theological, and Biblical content of the manu¬ 
scripts have followed. Notable among the specialists concerned with the 
miniatures that illustrate the texts was Kurt Weitzmann of Princeton, who 
organized four different expeditions to Mount Athos. The Patriarchal In¬ 
stitute “has a more general purpose. Its object is to carry out research into 
the history and archaeology of Mount Athos and study its many treasures 
from every aspect” (Vol. I, p. 15). The Institute has as its task making these 
treasures available to scholars, whether the material is monumental paintings, 
portable icons, with their painted relief of mosaic representations, illuminated 
manuscripts, miniature work, the products of gold- and metal-work, cloisonne 
enamel work, and wood-carving. In the case of miniatures, more than four 
thousand transparencies have been assembled and the lllubinated Manuscripts 
volumes bring these visual riches to the attention of scholars in lavish color. 
The Institute sent teams of scholars and photographers over a three-year 
period and, on the basis of a prearranged program, photographed all illustrated 
codices from the 9th to the 19th centuries—some 500—in four thousand 
transparencies in 6X6 film, with the loving cooperation of the Athonite 
monks. The series in its totality will have published all the miniatures up 
to the 16th century with a selection of manuscripts of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The subject of the iconography of the codices is varied. The Old 
and New Testaments, liturgical books and the works of the Church Fathers 
especially attracted the talents of the miniaturist. The pictures themselves are 
either full page (particularly in the case of Gospel books) or of small size 
in the text or are restricted to the margins. The artists customarily try to 
relate the picture to the text clearly, though the manner of artistic depiction 
may be elaborate. In many ways, Byzantine artistic expression in these 
miniatures is far from conservative. 

The volumes involved are uniform in their organization. Each section 
begins with a short history of the monastery involved. Each historical in¬ 
troduction is followed by a pictorial presentation in vivid colors of the 
miniatures, headpieces, and initial letters from its manuscripts. At the end 
of each volume there is a special section with a description of each illuminated 
manuscript, listed in accordance with the serial number of the available 
catalogues: S. Lambros for most monasteries and Sophronios Eustratiadis 
for the Great Lavra and Vatopedi. In a considerable number of monasteries, 
a special monastery catalogue is also available and its number is included 
with the S. Lambros catalogue number. The letter (M) in parentheses in¬ 
dicates that a given manuscript is not registered in any published catalogue. 

The monasteries of Simonos Petra and Konstamonitou are not included 
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in the survey because, in the first case, all the manuscripts were destroyed 
by fire; in the latter, there are no longer any illustrated codices in the 
library. In the groupings by volume, no chronological or geographical con¬ 
siderations were followed; rather, the ruling consideration was equal division 
of material among the four volumes. 

Dating of the miniatures has been done independently of the manuscripts 
through study of the miniatures themselves. Brief descriptions of each minia¬ 
ture are preceded by captions, folio numbers, and dimensions (in parentheses). 
At the end of the description (in parentheses) there is often a reference to 
the portion of the texts related to the miniature. 

Every manuscript receives a palaeographic description with a note about 
the kind of codex, the number of folios, unnumbered folios, blank spaces, 
the script and any peculiar features of the content, the binding, and the 
general condition. Such information as donors* names, dedications, biblio¬ 
graphical notes, memoranda about subsequent events, is also indicated. Notes 
and memoranda are useful sources for determining chronology, identifying 
the provenance, and recalling the history of a codex. 

Though we cannot as yet definitively determine to what extent the art 
of manuscript illustration was developed on Mount Athos during the Byzan¬ 
tine period, it is definitely known as having been highly developed during the 
post-Byzantine period. The Treasures of Mount Athos: Illuminated Manu- 
scrpits will provide generations of students and scholars with an immense 
amount of rich material for research and study. 

—John E. Rexine 
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St. Basil, Messalianism and Byzantine 
Christianity 


John Meyendorff 


Early Christian monasticism was a spontaneous and popular 
movement. A great number of men and women, following the 
example of a few leaders, adopted various forms of monastic life 
without preliminary planning or formal training. In the fourth cen¬ 
tury, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Eastern Asia Minor saw the 
emergence of the movement, and its impact upon the life of the 
Christian Church at large soon turned out to be a real challenge: 
spiritual, ecclesiological and theological. 

Historically, it is easy to find models for Christian monas¬ 
ticism in pre-Christian Judaism, or in some Stoic or Neoplatonic 
trends, but it is in Christianity that monks assumed a truly central 
spiritual role, particularly in the East. Inevitably, this raised prob¬ 
lems of Christian institutional structure, Christian spirituality and 
Christian theology. The fact that no Christian leader responsibly op¬ 
posed the monastic movement in principle indicates that monas¬ 
ticism was unanimously accepted as reflecting some basic aspects 
of the Christian faith itself. But, at the same time, deviations and 
exaggerations of the monastic ideals in some groups soon became 
apparent and controversial. It became inevitable to raise issues of 
norms and discipline. The very existence of a definite category of 
Christians practicing a distinct way of life and setting up their own 
organizations, parallel to the existing ecclesial community, inevitably 
involved Church unity itself. 

All the major leaders of the Christian Church in the third and, 
particularly, the fourth centuries had to face the problem. Some 
intellectuals, like Origen and Evagrius, attempted to build up a 
philosophical and theological system which would serve as a foun¬ 
dation for monastic spirituality and life style. Others, like St. 
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Athanasius of Alexandria in his Life of Anthony^ created the image 
of a monastic saint—the oaioq of Byzantine hagiology—which even¬ 
tually was accepted, together with the older image of the martyr, as 
a pattern and an ideal for future generations. But no one better than 
St. Basil of Caesarea understood the challenge of monasticism to 
the Church as a whole, and attempted to understand the phenomenon 
in the framework of Christian theology and ecclesiology, so that 
monasticism could be accepted and integrated in a wholesome vision 
of Christianity. 

In this paper, my goal is not to describe again in detail the 
teaching of St. Basil on monastic asceticism. Several excellent 
scholars have done so rather exhaustively. The problem which in¬ 
terests me particularly is one which really belongs to the history of 
Eastern Christianity in general. It is the problem of spiritual leader¬ 
ship in doctrinal and disciplinary matters, which has been so often 
claimed and exercised—either individually or collectively—by rep¬ 
resentatives of monasticism. It is a fact that, throughout the Byzan¬ 
tine period, there is an abundance of historical examples showing 
monks challenging the authority of bishops (and, indeed, emperors), 
defending either Chalcedonian Orthodoxy or, on the contrary, 
Monophysitism, standing for the veneration of icons, opposing com¬ 
promises in the field of morals or ecclesiastical discipline and, often, 
breaking communion with established ecclesiastical authority in the 
name of what they considered to be the truth. Furthermore, Byzan¬ 
tine monastic authors, like Symeon the New Theologian in the early 
eleventh century or the hesychasts of the fourteenth, affirm the in¬ 
herent charismatic authority of monastic leadership on theological 
grounds. This trend in the history of Byzantine Christianity is usually 
associated with the influence of the writings of Ps. Macarius, and 
Ps. Macarius is, in turn, identified as representing the thought of 
the so-called Messaiians, a charismatic sect opposing church order 
and sacraments which had wide ramifications in the late medieval 
period. As a result, the contemplative monasticism symbolized by 
Macarius, which has become the actual mainstream of Eastern 
Christian spirituality, is often suspect of crypto-Messalianism, anti- 
intellectualism and charismatic fanaticism. Is this suspicion justified? 

It appears to me that St. Basil and his writings on the monastic 
ideal must be brought into the debate, not only because, through¬ 
out the centuries, his authority was unquestioned in all circles of 
Byzantine monasticism, but also because he himself was directly in 
touch with those early forms of ascetic and spiritual life where 
Messalianism found its roots: the circle of Eustathius of Sebaste, ^ 
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whose influence upon the thought of Basil himself is recognized by 
students of the period/ 


1. St. Basil, the Eustathians and the Church 

At the time when St. Basil committed himself to the ideals of 
Christian monasticism {ca. 358), the monastic movement was al¬ 
ready flourishing in Eastern Asia Minor. Not only could Basil im¬ 
mediately join an existing milieu cf ascetics, but for over a decade, 
he considered himself a disciple and a close friend of Eustathius, 
an eminent spiritual leader who, like Basil himself, was eventually 
elevated to the episcopate and had become, around 856, the metro¬ 
politan of Sebaste, in Roman Armenia, a province adjacent to 
Cappadocia. 

The relationship which exists between the teachings of 
Eustathius and the ascetical doctrine of St. Basil is of crucial im¬ 
portance for our theme. Since no writings of Eustathius survived, 
the positions of his group can be ascertained primarily on the basis 
of the canons of the Council of Gangra, which was held around 
340 A.D. and issued statements condemning some ascetical doc¬ 
trines of the “Eustathians.” These doctrines included the formal 
rejection of marriage and family life (canons 1, 9, 10, 14, 15, 
16)—and, therefore, of married priesthood (canon 4)—the estab¬ 
lishment of separate monastic communities, independent of bishops 
and priests (canons 5, 6, 7, 8, 11), and a practice of fasting which 
neglected established criteria, such as the celebration of the Lord’s 
day. Also the Eustathians never ate meat (canons 2, 18, 19). 

Basil, who was a friend of Eustathius until 373—long after 
the Council of Gangra—does not seem to have formally recognized 
the validity of the Gangra decrees. This is, of course, quite under¬ 
standable, because the bishops gathered in Gangra under the pres¬ 
idency of the notorius Eusebius of Nicomedia, the most prominent 
among the court-bishops supporting Arianism in the last years of 

^Cf. particularly F. Loots, Eustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologic 
der Basilius-Briefe. Eine patristische Studie (HaUe, 1898); D. Amand, 
Uascise monastique de Saint Basile: Essai historique (Maredsous, 1948), 
pp. 52-61; and several studies by J. Gribomont: “Le Monachisme au IV® 
si^cle en Asie Mineure: de Gangres au Messalianisme,” Studia Patristica II 
(Berlin, 1957), pp. 400-415, “Eustathe de Sebaste,” Dictionnaire d" Histoire 
et de Geographic ecclisiastiqiies, vol, 16, (Paris, 1967), cols. 26-33; “St. 
Basile et le monachisme enthousiaste,” Irenikon, vol. 62 (1980), pp. 123-144. 
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the reign of Constantine, were Arians. Eustathius, on the contrary, 
belonged to the group of moderate homoiousians and, around 367, 
formally endorsed the Orthodox faith of Nicea. Eustathius and 
Basil were thus in doctrinal agreement and belonged to the same 
ecclesiastical party. The long friendship between the two men was 
also based on their common dedication to the ideals of monas- 
ticism. Their eventual quarrel (after 873) was connected with 
Eustathius’ refusal to recognize the consubstantiality of the Spirit 
with the Father and the Son. 

One cannot be fully sure whether Eustathius himself personally 
shared the extreme asceticism condemned at Gangra, or whether 
those errors belonged only to some of the overzealous members of 
his circle. The second alternative seems more probable. Eustathius 
eventually became a metropolitan, which implied formal recogni¬ 
tion of established church practices and a disavowal of ascetic ex¬ 
tremism. Thus one learns from Epiphanius the story of an extreme 
“Eustathian,” the presbyter Aerios, who refused to fulfill the as¬ 
signment given to him by his metropolitan, to head a hospice at 
Sebaste. Eventually Aerios, who, like other extremists, considered 
social work as unnecessary, broke with Eustathius in the name of 
extreme asceticism.® 

But it is unquestionable that not only Eustathius, but also his 
friend Basil, belonged to the monastic milieu which was condemned 
at Gangra, even if he did not share the extremism of some. This 
clearly appears in the Asceticons of St. Basil. Without condemning 
marriage, Basil formally recommends a freely-accepted separation if 
one of the parties decides to enter the ascetic life.® Contrary to 
Gangra, which forbids monasteries to accept runaway slaves (canon 
3), he prefers the risk of social disobedience and its consequences,^ 
as he also does in connection with the taxes owed to the state: the 
monk is ultimately free of all social obligations.® Actually, the rela¬ 
tionship of the Basilian and the Eustathian ideals of monasticism 
goes even deeper than these examples of ethical behavior. This 
deeper unity of inspiration has been recently described by Paul 

* Epiphanius, Panarion, 75; ed. K. Holl, III (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 333-340. 

^ Great Asceticon (or “Longer Rule”), 12; PG 31, col. 948C-949A; 
tr. by W. K. L. Clarke, The Ascetic Works of Saint Basil (London, SPCK, 
1925), p. 173. 

^Ibid., 11; col. 948AC; tr. pp. 172-173. 

^ Ibid., 8; col. 936D; tr. p. 167. These and other parallelisms between 
the doctrines condemned at Gangra and the teachings of St. Basil are dis¬ 
cussed in J. Gribomont, “Le monachisme,” pp. 405-406. 
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Fedwick® and it has a great bearing upon the question which oc¬ 
cupies us in this paper. 

Basil, and probably Eustathius, was promoting monasticism, 
not as a separate order, not even as a particular category of Chris¬ 
tians, but as an ideal for “complete” or “perfect” Christians (t£- 
Xeioi constituting the community of the Church. In 

the Asceticons, when St. Basil speaks of the community, he does 
not mean a monastery, but the Church itself. All the historians of 
monasticism have identified Basil as a strong and articulate adversary 
of individualism, of eremitism understood as a personal exploit, and 
as an advocate of the cenobium, or “common life.” Monastic leaders 
of East and West, like St. Theodore of Studios and St. Benedict 
of Nursia, have found inspiration in his emphasis on love and com¬ 
munity. Indeed, Basil always repeats that no man is individually 
self-sufficient; that all men need neighbors who would rebuke them 
for their faults; that solitary life is not propitious to acts of charity 
without which there is no Christianity; that the gifts of the Spirit 
themselves are always received with the others and for the others. 
All these precepts became essential to cenobitic monasticism. And 
yet, Basil himself did not create or promote separate monastic com¬ 
munities, as St. Pachomius, the real father of the cenobites, was 
doing in Egypt. The entire emphasis of his teaching was on the 
building-up of the entire body of the Church. In his conception, 
those who strive to become “perfect Christians” by remaining 
celibate, by obeying their leaders, by engaging in works of charity, 
should not separate themselves from the community of the Church, 
but only from worldly goods, thus setting an example for all. They 
are strictly forbidden to hold separate eucharistic assemblies, as will 
be later the case for monastic cenobia, and certainly to abstain from 
the sacraments for prolonged periods (as the hermits will frequently 
do, following the example of St. Anthony). Rather, Basil’s “per¬ 
fect Christians” are called to remain in the community, leading what 
the French sometimes called a vie devote. 

The Council of Gangra was probably right in discovering in 
the circle of Eustathius of Sebaste some extremist trends. These 
were condemned in the canons. But there is no evidence whatsoever 
that Basil ever condoned such excesses. Indeed, he never required 
celibacy or condemned married priesthood, or considered that the 
perfect ascetics are above works of charity. Such requirements would 
lead to the very opposite of what was his major concern. He never 

^ The Church and the Charisma of Leadership in Basil of Caesarea 
(Toronto, 1979): see particularly pp. 12 ff, 156-160. 
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condoned a separate class of ascetics, who would break the unity 
of the Church. Perhaps Basil was even a little naive in believing 
that this unity could be maintained simply by preserving moderation 
in ascetic precepts and, on the other hand, in setting up the ascetic 
ideal as a pattern for all Christians. But this is precisely what he 
was doing in his Asceticons, his letters and his entire ministry. In 
reading St. Basil, one does not find references to “monks” follow¬ 
ing a special discipline different from that of other members of the 
Church. Basil always addresses his followers as simply “Chris¬ 
tians,” while calling them to “perfection.”^ It is only when monas- 
ticism really developed into a distinctive and canonically definable 
segment of the Christian community—a development which occurred 
under the influence of such monastic legislations as the Rule of 
Pachomius—that Basil’s Asceticons began also to be read as monas¬ 
tic rules. His appeals to community life in the Church were then 
applied to the monastic community as a separate entity. But this 
was not Basil’s own intention. 

There is every reason to believe that Basil disapproved of 
excessive asceticism no less than the Fathers of the Council of 
Gangra did, but instead of simply condemning such excesses, as 
they did, he defined the ideals of the “Eustathians” in the frame¬ 
work of an eschatological and pneumatological conception of the 
ecclesial community itself. 

Of course, some forms of separate ascetic community life did 
exist in Basil’s time, but Basil viewed such communities as local 
“churches.” This is shown, in particular, in the use of the New 
Testamental term TtpoEOTcbq to designate the leader of a “Basihan” 
brotherhood, a term which in the New Testament (1 Tim. 5:17; 
cf. also TipoioTocpEvoq: Rom. 12:8; I Thess. 5:12; 1 Tim. 3:4) 
designates the “president” of the eucharistic assembly in a local 
church. 

But this apparent confusion in Basil’s writings on the one hand 
between the ascetic ideal and Christianity as such, and, on the other 
hand, between the sacramental leadership of the bishop and the 
charismatic ministry of a monastic community, raises the more gen¬ 
eral problem of the nature of the charismata of knowledge, of teach¬ 
ing and of leadership. Indeed, St. Basil clearly teaches that the gift 
of knowledge belonging to the “leader” is also bestowed upon the 
entire community of Christians, so that the teacher is responsible 
before that community and can be judged “by the very people who 

^See P. Fedwick, pp. cit., p. 165 n. 28. 
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are entrusted to him.”® When he exhorts the 'rtpoEOTOTeq, as 
teachers of the word, to practice what they preach, this is, on the 
part of Basil, more than a simple moral exhortation. Together with 
the other Cappadocian Fathers, he always refuses to distinguish 
clearly between personal sanctity and the charisma of preaching—a 
distinction which has been so clearly drawn in the West by St. 
Augustine in his polemics with the Donatists. For Basil—and for the 
Christian East in general—r/ieo/og/a implies personal experience and 
contemplation. Thus, the paradox and possible tension between in¬ 
stitutional and charismatic leadership is not resolved in Basil’s un¬ 
derstanding of the Church, except in his sense of the unity of the 
Church through the Eucharist and through the charismata of the 
Spirit, which are diverse and include, in the one and the same body 
of the Church, the charisma of leadership as well as of obedience.® 
But there is no clear juridical or canonical definition of the various 
forms of leadership and various forms of obedience in the church 
community. What is certain, however, is that Basil opposes the 
charismaticism of the extreme Eustathians who, according to the 
Council of Gangra, despised the synaxeis of the Church (canon 5) 
and held their own assemblies without priests and without the local 
bishop’s authorization (canon 6). He insists that the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist is, in a singular (E^aipsTCoq) and original way (*npooTO- 
TOTicoq), the function of priests, although it is also an action of the 
whole Church.'® 

It is precisely in his remarkable sense of Church unity, but not 
in any formal and canonical definition of clerical leadersMp or any 
denial of the charismatic role of ascetics, that Basil’s ecclesiology is 
clearly distinct from the incipient Messalianism, which was already 
appearing among the monks of Asia Minor at his time. 


2. Messalianism and the Church 

In later Eastern Christendom, the monastic communities—al¬ 
ways popular and finding thousands of followers in all social groups— 

^ Moral Rule 36; PG 31, col. 844D-845A. 

®This point is clearly developed in Basil’s treatise On the Holy Spirit. 
Cf. particularly chapter 61. 

Small Asceticon, 265; PG 31, col. 1261D-1264A. I do not agree with 
J. Gribomont (“Le Monachisme,” pp. 406-407) that this particular passage 
on the priests can in any way be seen as an approval by Basil of the 
“Eustathian” practices condemned at Gangra. 
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were, in virtue of the existing canonical legislation, always sub¬ 
mitted to the jurisdiction of local bishops. No religious orders exempt 
from that jurisdiction ever developed in the East, as they did in 
the medieval West. The thought of St. Basil, with its insistence on 
the unity of the Church, certainly contributed to that vision of 
monasticism as part of the general body of Christians. But inside 
monasticism there always has been a reaction against the integrat¬ 
ing trend, as the various “charismatic” movements, usually covered 
by the term “Messalianism,” clearly show. 

It is very difficult and perhaps even impossible to give a single 
definition of Messalianism. “Messalians,” also known as “Euchites” 
or “Enthusiasts,” and later designated by the Slavic term of 
“Bogomils,” periodically appear in various regions between the fourth 
century and the end of the Middle Ages. The Western Cathars, or 
Albigensians, were a branch of the same movement. Furthermore, 
the contemplative monks of Mount Athos known as hesychasts were, 
in the fourteenth century, accused by their adversaries of actually 
being “Messalians” although they formally belonged to the official 
Orthodox Church and claimed to adhere rigorously to its doctrines. 
Finally, in our own days, several scholars have identified the writ¬ 
ings attributed to one of the founders of Egyptian monasticism, 
St. Macarius the Great, as having been in fact composed by a leader 
of the Messalian sect in the late fourth or early fifth century.^® Thus, 
since the writings of (Ps.) Macarius have been extremely popular 
and influential. Eastern Christian spirituality as a whole becomes 
somehow suspect of “Messalianism” at least in those of its aspects 
which are connected with the idea of “charismatic” or spiritual 
leadership and with an “experiential” interpretation of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. One of the foremost contemporary historians of Eastern 
Christian spirituality, Irenee Hausherr, once wrote: “The great 
spiritual heresy of the Christian East is Messalianism.”^® 

There is, of course, no possibility of discussing this problem 
here at length. My intention is only to point out St. Basil’s spiritual 
inheritance insofar as it is related to the problem. We have seen 
earlier that Basil was very closely connected with Eustathius of 
Sebaste, whose extremist friends (if not Eustathius himself) were 

Among the large literature on the movement, D. Obolensky’s The 
Bogomils (Cambridge, 1948) remains the most comprehensive. 

^®The most recent monograph on the subject is by Hermann Dorries, 
Die Theologie des Makarios/Symeoriy Abhl. des Akad. der W. in Gottingen, 
Phil.-Hist. Kl., 103 (Gottingen, 1978). 

^®*‘L’eiTeur fondamentale et la logique du messalianisme,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica^ vol. I (1935), p. 328. 
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condemned in Gangra around 340 a.d. Soon after that council, by 
the end of the fourth century, the term “Messalianism” was already 
used to designate the sectarian tendencies among the ascetics. Ac¬ 
cording to two later witnesses, the priest Timothy of Constantinople 
(sixth century) and St. John of Damascus (eighth century), the 
“Messalians” were condemned around 390 a.d., at another council 
in the city of Side in Pamphylia, The council was presided by a 
close friend and disciple of Basil, Amphilochius of Iconium, and 
the priest Timothy specifically says that the heretics condenmed at 
Side were not only “Messalians” but also “Eustathians,” so that 
the connection between the two groups can be considered as firmly 
established.^^ 

The doctrines of the Messalians, as condemned in Side, are 
described in some detail by Timothy and John of Damascus. They 
also appear in a contemporary Syrian work, the so-called “Book 
of Degrees,” or Liber Graduum,^^ 

If one examines carefully this evidence concerning these heretical 
Eustathians or Messalians of Asia Minor, one immediately discovers 
where their doctrines differed from the ideals of Basil. First of all, 
our sources indicate that the Messalians professed Sabellian or 
docetic doctrines (cf. Timothy 6, 8). But these could have been 
standard accusations, justified or not, levelled against them on the 
basis of second-hand evidence and rumors, as frequently happened 
in procedures against all dissidents. Another frequent accusation is 
that of dualism, but this is generally rather vague. In any case, it 
is difficult to establish for sure whether it implied real ontological 
dualism, or some standard reference to the dangers of evil presence 
in man’s soul, so frequent in monastic literature. What is quite clear, 
however, is that the major thrust of the Messalians—which is so dif¬ 
ferent from Basil’s thought and would develop throughout the centuries 
into a variety of fantastic beliefs—was a challenge to the Church 
as sacramental body. The Messalians considered themselves as a 
spiritual elite which recognized only that hierarchy which was based 
on spiritual and ascetic exploits. According to Liber Graduum^ the 
Christian community is divided in two distinct groups: the 
“righteous” and the “perfect.” The “righteous” alone are obligated 

^^Cf. more detailed evidence of the connection in J. Gribomont, “Le 
monachisme,” pp. 414-415. 

^®Text in Patrologia Syriaca 3 (Paris, 1926). The editor, M. Kmosko, 
provides the text with an introduction which also contains other texts con¬ 
cerning the Messalians, including particularly the later descriptions by Timothy 
and John. 
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to practice good works, help the poor and, in general, fulfill the 
commandments of standard Christian morality. The “perfect ones” 
receive special gifts of the Spirit and, as a consequence, stand above 
manual labor and good works, and even above fasting and as¬ 
ceticism. They possess what the Messalians called “true love” and 
the vision of God, which made it superfluous for them to fulfill 
the external demands of ethical commandments. The sacraments 
themselves are of no use to the “perfect.” 

Such radical charismatic elitism was clearly a major tempta¬ 
tion for early monasticism, and the persistence of Messalianism 
throughout the centuries shews that its appeal remained strong for 
a long time. But it is also clear in the case of Basil, and probably 
in that of Eustathius of Sebaste, that both leaders opposed charis¬ 
matic elitism and wanted to integrate the monastic zealots into an 
ecclesial conception of their vocation. This is the real meaning and 
purpose of Basil’s ascetical writings. However, as we have seen 
earlier, Basil did not deny the very principle of spiritual or charis¬ 
matic leadership totally, but rather provided it with a legitimate 
framework in the Church. 

It is my conviction also that the writings of the Pseudo- 
Macarius have basically the same significance and the same intent 
as the Asceticons of St. Basil. Clearly their author wrote in a style 
different from Basil’s. He was less concerned with external discipline 
and more with individual spiritual perfection. But, just as Basil, he 
knew the Messalians well and, sometimes using their writings, was 
attempting to integrate the positive side of their ideals in a sacra¬ 
mental and ecclesial context.^® The author of the writings attributed 
to Macarius is unknown to us, but we know that he most probably 
lived in Eastern Asia Minor and was Basil’s younger contemporary. 
Not only was he not a Messalian, but he could have belonged to 
the very circle of Basil’s friends. This conclusion is suggested by the 
close parallelism which exists between the so-called Great Letter 
of Ps.-Macarius and the De instituto christiano by Basil’s own 
younger brother, Gregory of Nyssa.^" 

^®I have developed more detailed arguments on this subject in my 
article “Messalianism or Anti-Messalianism? A fresh look at the ‘Macarian’ 
problem,” in Kyriakon: Festschrift Johannes Quasten^ vol. 11 (Miinster- 
West., 1975), pp. 585-590. 

^^The parallelism was established by Werner Jaeger, Two Rediscovered 
Works of Ancient Christian Literature: Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius 
(Leiden, 1954). Scholars argue the point whether Macarius was influenced 
by Gregory (Jaeger) or whether Basil’s brother used Macarius as a source 
(Gribomont). 
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One of the greatest achievements of St. Basil, and indeed also 
of his brother Gregory, was that they succeeded in channelling the 
monastic movement into the mainstream of Christianity and pre¬ 
served it from sectarianism. This was both an institutional and a 
theological achievement to which the unknown author of the 
“Macarian” writings also contributed much. Whereas Basil’s primary 
message was about the values of community life, both Gregory and 
Macarius maintained the doctrine of personal communion with God 
as the very content of Christianity in general and of the monastic 
ideal in particular. Their approaches were different but not in¬ 
compatible, as the close connection between some of their writings 
shows. Both agreed that each human person is destined to union 
with God and that the Messalians were wrong in limiting the goal 
of “deification,” or theosis, to only a few. But, at the same time, 
Gregory and Macarius have in common one idea which became the 
basis of the Eastern Christian spiritual tradition as a whole: per¬ 
fection is given by the grace of God only to the degree in which 
man himseh, freely and personally, seeks union with Christ in the 
Holy Spirit, so that theology itself is an expression of this personal 
experience. To quote Vladimir Lossky, “if the mystical experience 
is a personal working out of the content of the common faith, the¬ 
ology is an expression, for the profit of all, of that which is ex¬ 
perienced by everyone.”^® No institution, no external authority— 
not even that of the Church-stands between the human person 
and God, although the authenticity of the personal experience is 
possible only when it is sought out of the community, on the basis 
of sacramental belonging to the Church and, therefore, in union with 
all the saints of all times. 

For the Messalians, the mystic alone without anyone’s help— 
and even without membership in the Church, since Baptism is “use¬ 
less” (John of Damascus 4, 5, 6, 17; Timothy 2, 3, 12)—reaches 
the knowledge of God “in the fulness of experience and assurance” 
(£v 'TTOcop aia0f|a£L Kal TcXripocpopLa). He then becomes the sole 
authority for himself and others, irrespective of any sacramental 
ministry. Both the parallelism and the contrast are blatant. 

Actually Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius agree with the Mes- 
salian criticism of a magical conception of sacraments. They both 
stress the human effort which makes Baptism effective in one’s 
personal life: “When one is born from above (John 3:3) from 
water and the Spirit,” Macarius writes, “one does not remain for 

^^Tke Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (New York, 1976), 
pp. 8-9. 
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ever in the infancy of spiritual age, but one professes and grows in 
a daily fight and effort, using much patience in the struggle against 
the adversary.”^® But Baptism—i.e., also the Church—remains the 
basis and condition of progress: “Since the coming of Christ, men 
are progressing through the power of baptism towards the original 
stature of Adam and become the masters of demons and passions.”®® 

Thus towards the extreme ascetics, Gregory and the Ps.- 
Macarius are adopting, on the level of personal spirituality and the¬ 
ology, the same moderate, integrating stand as Basil did on the 
level of behavior and community life. They do not fully resolve the 
problem of the relationship between divine grace and human free¬ 
dom. They leave the paradox fully real, which certainly explains 
why they could have been occasionally branded as “semi-pelagians” 
by Westerners. 

It is, indeed, true that the Messalians were, in a sense, the 
Pelagians of the East. Exalting ascetic exploits and claiming that 
charismatic leadership alone is admissible in Christianity, they re¬ 
jected the objective sacramental grace offered by the Church and 
challenged the authority of the bishops, whose power they considered 
as only human. However, whereas Western Christendom stood firmly 
on Augustinian grounds in affirming the primacy of grace and, 
eventually, the powers of the hierarchy ex opere operate^ the East 
took the risk of leaving the problem partially unsolved. It con¬ 
demned the Messalians for their rejection of Church and sacra¬ 
ments, but it did not condemn the very principle of a charismatic 
leadership, remaining alive side by side with the institutional, and 
did not exclude any member of the Church from the duty to acquire 
“a fullness of experience and assurance” of the truth through a free 
and personal effort. 

In Byzantium, the Messalian movement continued to exist un¬ 
der a variety of forms and was condemned repeatedly by church 
councils. But at the same time, inside the Church itself, spiritual 
leaders, predominantly monastic, were able frequently to challenge 
ecclesiastical (and civil) authorities, to which they never conceded 
a monopoly on truth and knowledge. St. Maximus the Confessor, a 
simple monk who was also the greatest Byzantine theologian of the 
seventh century, was once confronted with the fact that all the 
patriarchs, including the bishop of Rome (so he was told), had ac- 

Macarius, Epistula Magna, ed. W. Jaeger, op, cit., p. 236. 

Macarius, Horn, 1, in Neue Homilien des Makarius/Symeon, herausge- 
geben von Erich Klostermann und Heinz Berthold, Texte und Untersuchungen 
12 (Berlin, 1961), p. 3. 
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cepted the heresy of Monotheletism: “The Holy Spirit,’' he answered, 
“anathematizes even the angels themselves if they affirm a position 
contrary to the (apostolic) kerygma.”^^ Such an attitude was cer¬ 
tainly not limited to individual mystics or hermits, who would be 
more likely than others to share the Messalian spiritual individ¬ 
ualism. The most articulate spokesman for cenobitic monasticism in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, Theodore of Studios, broke com¬ 
munion with two successive patriarchs, opposing their leniency (or 
oikonomia) towards former iconoclasts and imperial whims. 

It is clear, however, that if Byzantine Christianity did not allow 
bishops to monopolize the spiritual and doctrinal leadership of the 
Church, this did not imply that any such monopoly belonged to 
charismatic monks. Examples of monastic leaders condenmed for 
heresy, or for what we might call charismatic indiscipline, are 
very numerous, and we have seen earlier that the major point made 
by Basil in his ascetic writings was to make every Christian, includ¬ 
ing particularly the ascetic, responsible for his teachings and behavior 
to the entire body of the Church. 

Furthermore, the history of the Byzantine Church seems to 
indicate that boundaries between heretical Messalianism and Ortho¬ 
dox monasticism were not always clear. Both were popular move¬ 
ments, spreading among unlearned people, so that at times their 
forms of behavior were not immediately distinguishable. It seems 
also that, in the later Byzantine period, some Messalians were 
deliberately infiltrating the ranks of Orthodox monks in order to 
propagate their doctrines: in the eleventh century, Anna Comnena 
reports that a priest of the Blachernae imperial palace was found 
to be a Messalian.^^ On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
some Byzantine spiritual writers did not adopt the careful modera¬ 
tion which we saw in St. Basil when they spoke of spiritual leader¬ 
ship. The most notorious of such prophetic spirits was Symeon 
the New Theologian, probably the greatest of Byzantine medieval 
mystics (949-1022). The literal meaning of many texts of Symeon 
seem to affirm that the gift of sacramental priesthood itself depends 
on the holiness of the candidate, and that a priest who does not 
personally possess the vision of God and the illumination of the 
Spirit is an intruder.^® Symeon also fought for the right of non- 

Acta Maximi; PG 90, col. 121 C. 

Alexiad X, 2; ed. B. Leib, Coll. Bude (Paris, 1943), p. 189; Eng. tr. 
by E.R.A. Sewter (Penguin Books, Baltimore, Md., 1969), p. 295. 

“®Cf. reference in Symeon le Nouveau Theologien, Traites iheologiques 
et ethiques I, Sources chretiennes 22 (Paris, 1966), pp, 31*25. On the issue, 
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ordained monks to exercise spiritual direction and hear confessions. 
In his case, the boundaries between a Messalian and an Orthodox 
view of the charismata of the Spirit become quite thin. But, to 
judge Symeon, one should once more remember the conscious op¬ 
tion taken by Byzantine Christianity not to quench the prophetic 
spirit. And a prophet Symeon really was: his entire message consists 
in warning his monastic community of St. Mamas in Constantinople 
against a formal and ritualistic understanding of the monastic voca¬ 
tion. “I beg you,” he addressed them, “let us try, in this life, to see 
and contemplate [Jesus]. For if we are deemed worthy to see Him 
sensibly, we shall not see death; death will have no dominion over 
us (Rom. 6:9).”^* Actually, Symeon was a priest himself, and his 
appeals for an experiential faith were always coupled with the most 
realistic expressions of eucharistic sacramentalism. 

Reflecting a similar tradition, in the year 1340, the monks of 
Mount Athos, led by Gregory Palamas, spoke out for what they 
saw as true Orthodoxy against the views of Barlaam the Calabrian. 
They signed a document, known as the Ilagloretic Tome, or “Tome 
of the Holy Mountain,” where they also described the role of those 
who, in the Church, “have been initiated by experience” (oi auTf| 
Tp 'rcsipg pspuqpEVOi) to the mysteries of the Kingdom of God. 
These men are those “who, for the sake of an evangelical life, have 
renounced possessions, human glory and the pleasures of the body,” 
i.e., those who practice the traditional monastic vows of poverty, 
obedience and celibacy. According to the Tome, these men perform 
a ministry similar to that of the prophets of the Old Testament: just 
as the ancient prophets sensed the Trinitarian nature of God, which 
was fully revealed only in Christ, so the prophets of the post- 
Christian era experience and announce the deification (or theosis), 
the union with God in the age to come. As examples of such new 
testamental prophets, the Tome cites Dionysius, Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor and Macarius, whose disciples the hesychasts of late Byzan¬ 
tium claimed to be. So the “experience” of the saints is seen as an 
eschatological anticipation of realities which in substance belong to 
the whole Church.^ The saints are neither elitist visionaries nor 

see also the relevant comments by Joost Van Rossum “Priesthood and Con¬ 
fession in St. Symeon the New Theologian,” St, Vladimifs Theological 
Quarterly 20 (1976), pp. 220-228. 

Cat. II; ed. B. Krivocheine, Symeon le Nouveau Theologien, 
Catecheses, Sources chretiennes 96 (Paris, 1963), pp. 421-424. 

^ Hagiorctic Tome; PG 150, cols. 1225-1236; crit. edition by P. Chrestou 
in rpT]yop[ou toG FlaXa^ia, Suyypdppaxa II (Thessaloniki, 1966), pp. 
567-578. 
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theological innovators but, like the prophets of the Old Testament, 
they acquire “spiritual senses*’ which allow them a clearer vision of 
God and an anticipated experience of things to come. Their prophetic 
role does not suppress the responsibility of the bishops or the validity 
of conceptual theological elaborations, but it does possess an author¬ 
ity of its own. The institutional and sacramental authority of the 
bishops and the spiritual authority of the saints coexist in the catholic 
Church, and the tensions which occasionally arise between them 
cannot justify the suppression of either one. The authority of the 
Church does not suppress the authority of the Spirit, and the spiritual 
leaders understand their leadership only in the context of the sacra¬ 
mental communion of the Church. 


Conclusion 

The most solemn and the most official document reflecting the 
mind of Byzantine Christendom—the so-called Synodikon of Ortho¬ 
doxy—h a sort of expanded liturgical creed, used every year on the 
first Sunday of Lent to commemorate the end of the iconoclastic 
crisis in 843 and constantly updated since then to reflect the cur¬ 
rent teachings of the Church. The Synodikon contains an expanded 
and very formal condemnation of the Messalians, who consider that 
“baptism is simple water, which does not produce remission of sins 
and does not come from the Spirit, whereas they themselves pretend 
that they bestow the gifts of the Spirit in their own initiatory rites, 
falsely called monastic habit, during the invocation which they 
pronounce then.” The Messalians are also condemned, among others, 
for saying that “communion with the Body and Blood of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ is communion with simple bread and wine” 
and for calling themselves “citizens of Christ’s Kingdom” (xptOTO- 
noXiTai).^® But at the same time, the same Synodikon also formally 
endorses the theology of Gregory Palamas, the author of the 
Hagioretic Tome, as being in full accord with Athanasius and Basil, 
with the two Gregories and John Chrysostom, as well as with Cyril, 
Maximus and John of Damascus.^^ 

®®J. Gouillard, Le Synodikon de VOrthodoxie. Edition et commentaire. 
Centre de Recherche d’Histoire et Civilisation byzantines. Travaux et 
Memoires 2 (Paris, 1967), p. 69. The text of the Synodikon can also be 
found in any edition of the Greek Triodion, but it has been dropped from 
the Slavic editions since the eighteenth century. 

Ibid., p. 89. 
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What these texts show to us is that Byzantine Christianity did 
not attempt to resolve, through any conceptual or institutional for¬ 
mula, the paradox of a simultaneous existence in the Christian 
Church of both sacramental and spiritual leadership. It has never 
attempted to reduce the Christian faith either to a dependence on 
institutional authority or to reliance upon a few charismatics. It seems 
to me that the conscious preservation of the paradox was possible 
only because the locus of the Christian experience was always seen 
in the Church, as eucharistic community, which always presupposes 
at the same time a continuity in the apostolic faith through ecclesial 
discipline, and a charismatic event revealed to and accepted by each 
human persons in full freedom, together with the entire community. 

It seems to me also that one must admit the existence of this 
paradox in Eastern Christianity not only for understanding the his¬ 
tory of monasticism, but also the significance of the Byzantine op¬ 
position to authoritarian concepts of the Church developed in the 
West during the Middle Ages. 

As a churchman, Basil of Caesarea was dedicated to recon¬ 
ciliation on the basis of truth itself, not only words or formulas. As 
a theologian, he taught his contemporaries to use terms and philo¬ 
sophical concepts responsibly. As a teacher of asceticism and spiritual 
life, he understood, better than many in his age, that authority and 
freedom, obedience to superiors and personal experience of God, 
should not be mutually exclusive. In this sense, Byzantine Chris¬ 
tendom and the Orthodox Church has always recognized him as a 
foremost and unquestionable father and teacher. 
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Between the “Nicaeans” and the “Easterners” 
The “Catholic” Confession of Saint Basil* 


Atanasije Jevtich 


There is no doubt that the fourth century has a special place 
in the history of the Church’s trinitarian theology, that is, the 
theological expression and formulation of the faith in the Holy 
Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. This was the century of the 
greatest anti-Trinitarian heresies. The Fathers of the fourth century 
were engaged in an extremely difficult theological and ecclesiastical 
struggle with the most dangerous Trinitarian heresy of antiquity, 
Arianism, with its subsidiary development of “Pneumatomachianism.” 
These heresies, which were theologically and ecclesiastically over¬ 
come at the councils of Nicaea and Constantinople, were condemned 
because they denied the divinely revealed truth found in the Church’s 
Scriptures and Tradition, that the Christian God is the Holy Trinity, 
and that the three holy and irreplaceable names of this revelation, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are in reality the three distinct but 
inseparable divine hypostases (“persons”), as particularly specified 
in the work of St. Basil.^ The final destruction of Arianism and 
Pneumatomachianism, however, as well as their condemnation and 
rejection, was a difficult task and no easy accomplishment. 

As is now apparent, the Arian and Pneumatomachian rejection 
of faith in the Holy Trinity as Christian orthodoxy was done in a 
manner completely at odds with the Trinitarian heresy which preceded 
them, Monarchianism, whose main proponents were Sabellius in 
the West and Paul of Samosata in the East. The third-century 
Monarchian heresy, under the influence of a Judaistic, narrow, 
monolithic understanding of God, denied the faith in the Holy 
Trinity by fusing all three divine hypostases into one. By this, in 

♦Translated from the Serbian by Fr. Atanasije Rakita 

^St. Basil insisted on this especially in his work Against Eunomius (I, 
5. 16; II, 6-8. 28, etc,); cf. also On Faith, 4 (PG 31, 685-8). 
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fact, the existence of the Son and the Holy Spirit as separate divine 
hypostases was denied, and they were regarded as merely different 
forms of God’s appearance {modus according to Sabellian 
“modalism”), or as different powers of God’s activity in the world 
{dynameis according to the “dynamism” of Paul of Samosta). In 
opposition to the Monarchian “fusion,” the Arians, mainly under 
the influence of Greek religio-philosophical thought (which, in the 
same way as the Jewish thought, could not accept the Christian 
revelation of God as Trinity) denied the Holy Trinity by division, 
that is, degrading the Son and the Holy Spirit by separating them 
from the divine essence of the Father. It appears that, though Sabeh 
lianism and Arianism were mutually opposed, in the end they ar¬ 
rived at the same point, the denial of the Church’s faith in the Holy 
Trinity. These opposing heresies were described by St. Basil with 
the following names: Monarchianism—“the Judaizing heresy” (be¬ 
cause of its sterile monotheism); Arianism and Pneumatomachi- 
anism—“Greek polytheism” (because of the division of one divinity 
into three gods).® The Trinitarian theology of the Church of the 
fourth century stood between these two extreme and unbalanced posi¬ 
tions. For the Fathers of the fourth century, and especially for the 
great Cappadocians led by St. Basil the Great, who bore the brunt 
of the struggle against the aforementioned heresies, the path of the 
Church’s Trinitarian theology passed exactly in the middle of these 
two extremes. The reason for this was not, however, because the 
truth always rests “in the middle,” as a compromise between ex¬ 
tremes, but because, as St. Basil’s most intimate friend and co¬ 
worker in theology St. Gregory the Theologian thought, in this case 
the middle path was the truth itself, that is, the middle path coin¬ 
cided with the Church’s confession of faith in the Holy Trinity as 
it was originally accepted from Christ by the Church through the 
Holy Apostles and which, as the apostolic confession, was trans¬ 
mitted and preserved in Holy Baptism (Matt. 28:19).® For St. 
Gregory the Theologian and St. Basil the Great, avoidance of the 
Monarchian and Arian heretical extremes meant “maintaining the 
boundaries of the true worship of God” (ev opoiq toTaoSai xfjq 
0£oa£(3£Laq).^ 

^ On the Holy Spirit, 18, 44-45 and 77; Letter 210, 3; cf. also Saint 
Gregory the Theologian, Sermons 20, 5-6 and 8, 1 (PG 35, 792. 1072). 

^St. Basil often invokes the tradition of baptism in relation to the 
Trinitarian faith: Against Eunomius I, 5; II, 22, III, 2, 5; On the Holy 
Spirit, 12, 28; Letter 105 and 259, 2; Homily 24, 5, etc. 

^St. Gregory the Theologian, Sermon 20, 5-6 (PG 35, 1072). Cf. also 
Gregory of Nyssa, Against Arius and Sabellius (PG 45, 1281). 
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In order to understand better these “boundaries of the true 
worship of God,” that is, the true Church’s faith in the Holy Trinity 
and the correct (= orthodox) speculation about it, on which St. 
Basil especially insisted, it is necessary to consider the history of the 
Monarchian and Ario-Pneumatomachian heresies and the reaction 
to them in the East and in the West. At the end of the second cen¬ 
tury and the beginning of the third, the Monarchian heresy arose in 
the East and then was transmitted to the West, even to Rome it¬ 
self. In the East it was successfully opposed by the learned Alex¬ 
andrian theologian Origen. It was also opposed by a series of eastern 
church councils, especially that of Antioch, which very energetically 
condemned the Monarchian heresy as based on the Jewish under¬ 
standing of monotheism, and professed the traditional faith of the 
Orthodox East in the tri-hypostatic God. Also in the West, 
Monarchianism was vaguely condemned in the person of Sabellius. 
Two of the best Western theologians, TertuUian and Hippolytus, 
very clearly unveiled the lie and falsehood of Monarchianism in 
their theological treatises. Neither in their own time nor later, how¬ 
ever, do TertuUian and especially Hippolytus seem to have had the 
final word in Western Trinitarian theology. On the basis of the 
personal testimony of Hippolytus himself, in the third century the 
Roman bishops Zephyrinus and particularly CaUistus (217-222) 
were themselves infected by some sort of Monarchian heresy, a kind 
of modified Sabellianism.® In general, there was a certain tendency 
in western theological thought toward unitarianism, an underlying, 
one-sided emphasis on the unity of God. Western theological thought 
in its approach to the mystery of the Being of God started from the 
unity of the nature of God, the one essence {una substantia) of 
God, and dealt only secondarily with the three persons {tres per¬ 
sonae) as persons, which was neither adequate nor sufficient. (This 
different perspective in approach to the Holy Trinity is already 
demonstrated by the character of the mid-third century dispute be¬ 
tween Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria.) 

Seen from this perspective, it becomes far more understandable 
why in the period after the first ecumenical council the Roman 
bishops and almost the whole West so firmly stood for the Nicene 
expression “homoousios” (opoouaioq), overlooking the fact that 
under the mantle of Nicene “consubstantiality” Marcellus of Ancyra 
professed pure Sabellianism. Rome and the West remained deaf 
and insensitive to all Eastern protests that under “consubstantiality” 

®Cf. Hippolytus, Philosophumena, IX-X. Cf. also Theodoret, History 
of Heresies 3, 3 (PG 83, 405). 
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Marcellus actually professed a Monarchian heresy of the Sabellian 
type, denying the hypostasis of the Son. For this reason, St. Basil 
wrote to St. Athanasius that “even until now those from the West 
in all their letters to us never cease mercilessly to anathematize and 
excommunicate the notorious Arius, while at the same time they never 
criticize Marcellus of Ancyra who spreads an opposite heresy and 
impiously denies even the existence of the divinity of the Only- 
begotten, wrongly interpreting the name ‘Logos.’ This silent sym¬ 
pathy of the Western “Nicaeans” for Marcellus, or at least their 
theological insensitivity to the danger of his heresy, is by itself im¬ 
portant. It could hardly be explained and justified as a policy of 
protecting the authority of the Nicene Council, of which Marcellus 
was a fiery adherent, because it was precisely from this kind of 
“Nicaeans” that St. Basil and the other great Cappadocians had to 
protect and defend the Nicaean faith in the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father, interpreting in a non-Monarchian manner (that 
is, correctly and in the orthodox way) the Nicaean expression “con- 
substantial.”^ 

The existence in the West in the pre- and post-Nicene period 
of this tendency toward perceiving and emphasizing first of all the 
one God, the one divine essence (because of which all the dangers 
of the Monarchian “fusion” of the persons of the Holy Trinity will 
remain for a long time insufficiently understood) represented a dan¬ 
ger for a balanced and orthodox faith in the Holy Trinity, though 
undoubtedly this orthodox faith existed in the West. The examples 
of Dionysius of Rome in the third century, or even better yet, of 
St. Hilary of Poitiers in the fourth century are proof of this. TTiey 
correctly believed in the Holy Trinity. True, St. Hilary was in part 
influenced by the East, but precisely the fact that he understood 
and accepted Eastern Trinitarian theology indicates that the West 
was not alien to the Church’s apostolic faith in the Holy Trinity. 

In textbooks of church history, especially those produced by 
Western scholars, it is usually maintained that after the first ecu¬ 
menical council the whole East was Arian or semi-Arian. This 
was not, however, the opinion of St. Basil the Great. (In any case, 
St. Basil did not allow for such an opinion about his bishop, Dianius 
of Caesarea, the successor of Eulalius, who had endorsed the creed 
at the Council of Nicaea. Dianius, however, belonged to the camp 

^Letter 69, 2, 

^ Concerning the correct interpretation of “homoousios” St. Basil speaks 
already in the Letter 9, 3 (written in 361/2). 
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of the “Easterners.”)® Although Arianism undoubtedly originated 
and spread mainly in the East, it was also in the East that this 
heresy was definitively conquered and destroyed. The struggle against 
Arianism was not waged in the East in the same way as it was in 
the West. Instead of a one-sided, persistent, and formal adherence 
to the Nicaean Council, anathematizing all those who did not accept 
the term “homoousios,” in the East the struggle with the heresy was 
engaged with a far broader and more complex scope. It is true that 
the East was reserved toward the expression “consubstantial” for a 
long time after the Nicaean Council, but this silence should be un¬ 
derstood correctly, for in many cases it had no Arian or heretical 
connotation. 

We have seen how the Monarchian heresy was energetically 
condemned everywhere in the East. At the great Antiochian council 
in 268, even the term “homoousios” which was used by Paul of 
Samosata precisely in a Monarchian sense, was condemned. (St. 
Athanasius, St. Basil the Great and St. Hilary testify to this.) Tak¬ 
ing into consideration the earlier condemnation of this expression 
and particularly the openly Sabellian interpretation of it in the fourth 
century by Marcellus of Ancyra, it is easy to see why it was not 
easy for the Eastern fathers to accept the expression “consubstantial,” 
even though the Nicaean Council stood behind it. Indeed, if con¬ 
sidered by itself, “homoousios” undoubtedly implied certain dangers 
and allowed various interpretation. With St. Basil, therefore, we 
encounter constant emphasis on the need for the correct and sound 
understanding and interpretation of the Nicene expression “consub- 
stantial,” in the context of all other expressions and names used by 
the Nicene Creed concerning the Son of Man.® In other words, as 
Fr. Florovsky rightly maintains,'® the Nicaean definition could only 
be understood and interpreted in the light of the entire belief and 
confession of the Trinitarian Christian faith. This interpretation was 
worked out by St. Basil and his fellow Cappadocians. In addition, it 
is well to have in mind that against the Arian “division” the Nicaean 
Council spoke more about the “unity” and “indivisibility” of the 

®Cf. Letter 51, 1-2. 

® There are numerous occasions on which St. Basil feels the need to 
emphasize the correct understanding of the Nicene *‘homoousios”: cf. Letters 
52, 1“3; 159, 1; 226, 3; 125, 1-3; 214, 3-4; 361. In this endeavor, St. Basil 
had before him the example of St. Athanasius the Great, who in his treatise 
Concerning the Councils . . , (33-36) tries to explain and interpret the main 
expression of the Nicene Creed: Trjq ouoiac; tou FlaTpoq and 6po- 

oOoioq. 

^®His book Vostochnye ottsy IV-go veka (Paris, 1931), p. 15. 
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divine being, whereas the Eastern bishops added the emphasis on 
three hypostases, that is, the Church’s traditional faith in the Trinity, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. That is why Dionysius of Alexandria 
in his own time, without any hesitation or concession, replied to 
the Monarchians: ‘Tf, in the fact that there are three hypostases, 
they [the Sabellians] see division, let them know that they are three 
anyway, even if they do not like it; otherwise, they would deny the 
Holy Trinity itself.”“ The confession of the three divine hypostases 
was for the East the precious traditional faith of the Church, which 
it could never abandon. St. Basil the Great constantly and clearly 
speaks of this in his works: “If the beginning of my life is Baptism, 
and the first of all the davs of my life is regeneration (Baptism), 
then it is obvious that the words, precisely those which are pronounced 
in the grace of adoption (i.e., the words of Baptism, ‘in the name 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit’) are more precious 
and meaningful than all others.”^® 

It should be noted, however, that Dionysius of Alexandria and 
many other bishops of the East were disciples of Origen. Together 
with the precious teaching of the three divine hypostases they also 
inherited that characteristic weakness of Origen’s theology—subor- 
dinationism. This weak point of Origen’s theology was skillfully ex¬ 
ploited by the Arians. They claimed Dionysius of Alexandria as a 
fellow Arian, and it was left to St. Athanasius to defend his predeces¬ 
sor. In this defense, it is again the teaching of the Trinity which is 
emphasized: “Accordingly, says Dionysius (according to Athanasi¬ 
us), we undividedly extend God into a Trinity, and again a Trinity 
undiminished we reduce into One.” By this Trinitarian confession, 
according to St. Athanasius, Sabellius is silenced and the Arian 
heresy is conquered,^® that is, by such a Trinitarian confession both 
Monarchian “fusion” and Arian “division” of the divinity are refuted. 

The traditional Eastern teaching about the three divine hypos¬ 
tases was the strongest weapon against all Monarchian “fusion” be¬ 
cause by this teaching the real existence of the three unconfused 
divine hypostases. Father, Son and Holy Spirit was expressed. In 
the East, the starting point in the doctrine of the Trinity was the 
hypostasis of the Father, thus making the whole theological per- 

quoted by St. Basil his work On the Holy Spirit (72), in which he 
also quotes the testimonies of other pre-Nicene fathers concerning the tradi¬ 
tional faith in the divinity of the Holy Spirit and consequently, the divinity 
of the Holy Trinity (PG 32, 201). 

^^On the Holy Spirit, 26, 

Concerning Dionysius of Alexandria, 17ff. 
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spective Trinitarian, tri-hypostatic. It is a biblical, personal per¬ 
spective, where the foundation of both Church’s faith and theology 
is the personal revelation of God, a personal—hypostatic—revelation 
of the Son of God in the flesh, as in Jn. 1:14, 18. This revelation is 
possible only if the Only-begotten Son—the “Logos”—is a hypostasis 
distinct from the Father, i.e., a separate person, who as such tes¬ 
tifies about the Father, Many theologians have noted that in its 
Trinitarian theology the East always began by the confession of the 
three divine hypostases and only then affirmed their indivisible 
unity.^^ Here lies one of the essential differences between the Church’s 
theology and Neo-Platonic philosophy, with which the Fathers were 
acquainted very well. The Church’s theology as expressed by the 
Fathers begins with the ever-existing and personal Trinitarian God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit: the truly existing three divine names 
given to us in revelation, and not with some unlimited, undefined 
and impersonal “One” (to ev) which has nothing in common with 
the living God of the Bible revealed as Trinity.^^ When the Arian 
heresy appeared, which did not “fuse” but precisely “divided” the 
divinity, many in the East incorrectly assessed the situation and thus 
strayed into an obvious heresy. This happened because many of the 
theologians in the East did not sufficiently emphasize nor adequately 
express the unity of the three divine hypostases; they often spoke 
of the “unity of will” or the “unity of consent” between the divine 
hypostases,^® using expressions which were too weak and insufficient 
to radically exclude the Arian idea of “division.” 

From what has been said thus far concerning the East, it is 
clear why Nicaea had to use such strong language as “begotten of 
the Father,” that is, “from the essence of the Father,” and “con- 
substantial with the Father.” Only such terms would eliminate any 
kind of Arian perversion, but would rather emphasize the substantial 
numerical unity and the equal divine dignity of the Son with God 

^^Cf. Th. de Regnon, Etudes de theologie positive sur la Sainte Triniti^ 
(Paris, 1892), I, p. 433; G. Florovsky, Vostochnye ottsy (Paris, 1931), 
pp. 75-76; G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London, 1952), 
pp. 233-241; V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (New 
York, 1976), pp. 56-58; J. Meyendorff, “La procession du Saint-Esprit chez 
les Peres Orientaux,” in Russie et Chretiente, 3-4 (1950), 159-160, and also 
A Study of Gregory Palamas (London-New York, 1974), pp. 228-229; P. C. 
Christou, “L’enseignement de Saint Basile sur le Saint-Esprit,” Verbum Caro, 
89 (1969), 92; K. Rahner, The Trinity (London, 1970), 58, and others. 

G. Florovsky, Vostochnye ottsy, p. 76. 

^®Cf. the so-called “Lucian’s Creed” (second Antiochene formula) in 
341 (in St. Athanasius, Concerning the Councils, 23, 6). 
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the Father. This is why our great Cappadocian St. Basil, as before 
him St. Athanasius in Alexandria, upholding the substantial unity 
in the Holy Trinity, accepted from the very beginning the Nicene 
faith and called the Nicene Creed “the great doctrine of the true 
faith,” TO (jisya Tfjc; suasSeiac; KT]puy[jLa.^^ Thus, the term 
“homoousios,” which did not allow the least doubt in the substan¬ 
tial unity of the divinity of the Father and the Son, was accepted 
into the Creed primarily through the efforts (after St. Athanasius’ 
death) of St. Basil the Great and the Cappadocian Fathers. 

The process of this acceptance of the Nicene formula, how¬ 
ever, was not the same in the East as in the West. The difference 
resulted from a different spiritual sensitivity towards a subtle but 
crucial theological problem. It was not a question of mere “Greek 
triviality”; rather, the theological thought and feeling of the Eastern 
theologians, as Prestige rightly maintains,^® was far more subtle and 
deeper than the theological thought of the Latin West. In the East, 
as we have said, the most important question was that of the ac¬ 
ceptance of the real and distinct existence of the hypostases of the 
Son and Spirit, not confused with the essence of the Father (and 
not reduced to mere “powers” or “attributes” of that essence), al¬ 
though united with the Father by nature. To those in the East, re¬ 
jection of the three hypostases signified the abandonment of the 
inherited apostolic faith and the acceptance of the Sabellian heresy, 
the danger of which was pointed out often by St. Basil. According 
to him, it was insufficient to employ only the Nicene expression 
“homoousios,” because taken in itself this term could be used to 
veil the hypostatic distinctions within the Trinity. Therefore, it was 
necessary while confessing the unity of the Trinity by nature (to 
opoouaiov) to confess also the personal-hypostatic distinctions of 
the three hypostases, i.e., their real existence (to kolvov Tqq o6- 
oiaq Kai to iSid^ov tcov uTToaTaascov).^® The West, on the other 
hand, as we have seen, avoided speaking about the three hypos¬ 
tases. This was not simply due to the “poverty” of the Latin lan¬ 
guage; in fact all of the Western and many of the Eastern “Nicaeans” 
spoke of “three hypostases” {personae, irpoocoTia). However, to 
St. Basil this alone was never enough, because the term “hypostasis” 
was used even by Sabellius.^® 

Letters 52, 1; 140, 2; 159, 1. 

^^God in Patristic Thought, pp. 6, 201. 

Letter 210, 4-5; cf. Letters 214, 3-4 and 236, 6. 

*®Cf. Letter 210, 5: “For it is not enough merely to indicate the dif¬ 
ferences between the persons, but it is necessary to confess that every person 
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Viewing the matter from this perspective we can easily under¬ 
stand why the well-known attempt at reunion between the Eastern 
and the Western Fathers at the Council of Sardica in 343 failed. 
In the “extended” exposition of the Nicene faith, which some of 
the Western Fathers (Hosius of Cordoba and Protogenus of Sar¬ 
dica), tried to present at the council, it was maintained that “the 
hypostases of the Father and the Son are one,” ^Jitav stvai 6it6- 
GTaoLV.^^ This was rejected by both Athanasius and the other 
Eastern Fathers as being absolutely unacceptable, even if the word 
“hypostasis” in the West was identified with the word ouoia, 
“essenee.” St. Basil the Great commented on this with these words: 
“Those who say that ‘ousia’ (essence) and ‘hypostasis’ are the same 
are compelled to confess only different ‘persons’ ('itp6aco'n:a), and 
by avoiding the use of the word ‘three hypostases’ they do not 
succeed in escaping the Sabellian evU.”^^ Such dangerous omissions 
were both impermissible and unforgivable in the East, and they 
could not be covered over even by the authority of the Council of 
Nicaea. When a little later the same thing happened in Antioch 
with the “Eustathians,” i.e., the strict “Nicaeans” headed by Paulinus, 
St. Basil the Great did not hesitate to characterize it as “Marcellus’ 
sickness,” the Sabellian heresy.^^ 

The same perspective allows a better understanding of the 
“Homoiousians” in the East, a movement gathered mainly around 
Basil of Ancyra and with which St. Basil obviously had some con¬ 
nection (cf. the Council of Constantinople in 360 and further his¬ 
tory). Basil of Ancyra ascended to that eity’s episcopal chair after 
the dethronement of Marcellus, who was a “Nicaean.” No doubt 
Basil of Ancyra was more Orthodox than Marcellus. He was an 
extraordinarily subtle theologian, both anti-Monarchian and anti- 
Arian. Later, St. Photius will praise him and eommend his theology 
and faith. Also even St. Athanasius himself, the “Father of Ortho¬ 
doxy” and the “true Nicaean,” will recognize him as fully orthodox 
and call him a “brother in faith.”^ The Homoiousians accepted 

exists in a true hypostasis, because even Sabellius spoke about the existence 
of persons without hypostases (that is without real personal existence).” 

^^Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History II, 8. Cf. also Sozomen, lU, 12; 
and St. Photius, Homily 16, 6. Disapprove of the “extended” exposition of 
the Nicene faith attempted in Sardica is also found in St. Athanasius, Tome 
to the People of Antioch, 5. 

Letter 236, 6. 

See Letters 214, 3; 210, 3; 125, 1; 129, 1. 

2* St. Photius, Homily 16, 6. St. Athanasius in his Letter concerning the 
Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia (41, 1-2) which was written in 359 says: 
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the Nicene faith in all respects, except for the term “homoousios,” 
an expression not only formerly condemned in the East but also 
currently compromised by Marcellus. They used the term “homoi- 
ousios,” 6p.oiouaioq, instead of the Nicene expression since it bet¬ 
ter showed the real existence of the hypostasis of the Son, as dis¬ 
tinct from the hypostasis of the Father.”'^ Basil of Ancyra, while 
opposing the Arian heresy (as is seen in the councils of Ancyra, 
358, and Seleucia, 359), did not forget the Sabellian error (the 
“fusion” of the hypostases), and so always emphasized the real 
existence of the three hypostases. St. Basil the Great, however, did 
not use the term “homoiousios” but rather the Nicene formula 
“homoousios,” although he insisted that even this term had to be 
understood in terms of what has been said above. To this great 
Cappadocian, the true theologian of the holy and saving Trinity, 
the expression “homoousios” signified primarily an incomprehen¬ 
sible, ineffable, natural, indivisible and existential “unity” and “com¬ 
munion” of the divine hypostases of the Holy Trinity: “olKsta Kal 
au^i<f)uf|q Kal dxcopiaToq Koivcovia.”^® Consubstantiality, the 
unity of the Trinitarian divinity, was contemplated and understood 
as an ineffable and inexpressible “communion through the essence,” 
KOLVcovia kot’ oOatav, and “communion according to the nature,” 
Koivcovia Kocrdc <|>6aiv.*^ The Only-begotten Son is consubstantial 
to His Father, but He is also the truly existing Son, as a distinct 
divine hypostasis, even as the Father is a distinct divine hypostasis. 
In the same way, the Holy Spirit who is “from God the Father” is 

“Toward those who accept everything that is written in Nicaea but hesitate 
only at the expression t6 6poouoiov, we should not act as enemies. Because 
we speak with them not as with Arians, nor as with those who oppose the 
fathers, but rather as with brothers who think as we do, except that they 
doubt the word homoousios. By confessing that the Son is from the essence 
of the Father and not from some other hypostasis, and that the Son is not a 
creature, but that He is the true Son by nature (y£WT][ia), and that, as 
the Logos and Wisdom, He is coeternal with the Father, they are not far 
from accepting the word homoousios. Such was exactly Basil of Ancyra who 
wrote about the faith.” 

®®A clear exposition of faith by the leader of the homoiousians, Basil 
of Ancyra, is contained in his general epistle On the Holy Trinity (in 
Epiphanius, PG 42, 425-444). Concerning this work V. Bolotov, A. Spassky, 
and others rightly consider that it contains the same teaching as that of St. 
Athanasius. 

^®0/i the Holy Spirit, 63; Against Eunomius II, 12. 28; Homily 24, 
3-5; Letter 52, 2-3; and also the whole Letter 38, which, although written 
by St. Gregory of Nyssa, expresses the theology of St. Basil. 

Homily 15, 2-3 (FIspl iTCcjTECoq). Cf. also G. Florovsky, Vostochnye 
ottsy, pp. 83-84. 
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also consubstantial by nature, ouvouaicofiEVCoq Kaxoc <p6aiv, with 
the Father and the Son, but He is also a unique and distinct divine 
hypostasis.®® 

As St. Basil tells us, the Eastern bishops did not consider it 
sufficient to recognize ‘‘three persons,” Tpia 'npoocoita, or as in 
the language of the Latin West tres personae, because even under 
the word “person” lurked the shadow of Sabellianism. A clear and 
unambiguous confession of three hypostases was needed,®® showing 
them to be three concretely existing persons, where the hypostasis 
is understood as a crucial personal token and the bearer of the 
unique personal existence, as a personal xpOTtoq Ondp^ECOc; which 
cannot be reduced to anything else, neither essence nor nature nor 
any attribute of the divine nature, because a real person is irreducible 
to anything else, even to its own nature or essence. In his Trinitarian 
theology St. Basil the Great always combined the two terms “hypos¬ 
tasis” and “homoousios,” in order to express more correctly the 
ineffable mystery of the Trinitarian being, life and communion, KOi- 
vcDvia, of God;^® that is, the mystery of the consubstantial and life- 
creating Trinity, the Father and the Son begotten from Him, and 
the spiraled Holy Spirit. 

“Homoiousian” theology was continuing firmly in the sound 
Eastern theological tradition, with its primarily personal Trinitarian 
perspective, but this theology taken in itself had its own weaknesses. 
St. Athanasius suggested in a brotherly way to the holders of this 
theology that they should replace ojioioooioq with the stronger 
term opoouoioq and should also extend this teaching of the con- 
substantiality of the Father and the Son to include the Holy Spirit. 
A great theological struggle awaited the Cappadocians headed by 
St. Basil, through which they persevered with honor. For the holy 
Cappadocian Fathers, having become embroiled in the contest be¬ 
tween the “Nicaeans” and the ‘“Easterners,” succeeded in winning 
a real victory for the cause of Nicene consubstantiality and the true 
faith in the Holy Spirit. They did this in such a way as not to 
sacrifice anything of the sound Eastern triadological tradition. The 

Homily 15, 3; Letters 159, 2; 125, 3. 

Letters 210, 5 and 236, 6. This last letter of St. Basil was written in 
376, while in that same year Jerome was writing from the East to Pope 
Damascus in Rome {Letter 15, 3-4) saying that he regarded the expression 
“three hypostases” to be Arian! 

Concerning this idea of the Cappadocian triadology see an interesting 
article by J. Zizioulas, “Verite et Communion dans la perspective de la 
pensee patristique grecque,” Irenikon 4 (1977), pp. and 492. 
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name “Neo-Nicaeans,” later given to them, signifies precisely that.®^ 

So it should not be forgotten that St. Basil and the other Cap¬ 
padocians were firmly rooted in the general Eastern dogmatic tradi¬ 
tion, and not particularly in that of “homoiousianism.” And, of 
course, St. Basil learned from St. Athanasius, but not from him 
alone. While fighting for the Nicene faith the Cappadocian Fathers 
preserved the traditional theological vision of the East and all the 
good elements of the pre-Nicene Eastern theological tradition of 
the Holy Trinity. Yet such is the inner logic of faith and life of 
the Church in the Holy Spirit that the one and true dogmatic tradi¬ 
tion of the Church cannot be expressed, even by an ecumenical 
council. It should be said also that the Cappadocian Fathers the¬ 
ologically overcame the weaknesses which had plagued the pre- 
Nicene Eastern triadological tradition, e.g., the subordinationism 
of Origen, the so-called cosmological aspect of the Logos, and the 
mingling of the “economic” aspects in the revelation of the Trinity 
with the theology of the Holy Trinity. Thus they truly manifested 
the “theological mind” and “theological language” through which 
the catholic (ecumenical) Church of Christ in the whole universe 
found the true and God-befitting expression of its traditional apos¬ 
tolic and evangelical faith. St. Basil no doubt made the greatest 
contribution to the finding of the correct theological terminology, 
the words which were adequate to the Orthodox faith in the holy 
and life-creating Trinity. His triadology and that of the other Cap¬ 
padocians, his brothers in spirit and body, has become therefore the 
universal and catholic triadology of the Church, without which all 
further theology is inconceivable. 

One of the most important and fundamental elements in the 
Trinitarian theology of the East, inherited from the Church’s Biblical- 
Apostolic Tradition, is the teaching of the monarchy of the Father, 
This teaching about the divine monarchy, about the one divine 
origin—or, stated more precisely, the faith of the Church in “one 

There is an interesting article by J. Lebon, “Le sort du ‘consubstan- 
tiel’ Niceen,” Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique (Louvain), 47-48 (1952-3) which 
is directed against the term ‘‘Neo-Nicean” and, in general, against the Eastern 
triadological tradition. Mgr. Lebon one-sidedly insists on “la doctrine de la 
simplicite divine et du monotheisme rigoureux” (p. 488) and “la rigueur de la 
foi monotheiste (p. 528), by referring particularly to J. Tixeront {Histoire des 
dogmes, II, 76-89). It is strange how this well-known Roman Catholic theologian 
and historian “presses” some texts of St. Basil beyond their intended meaning. 
His approach to the question of the Eastern triadology of the fourth century is 
typically Western, starting first with the essence of God. This is the weakness 
of this otherwise interesting article. 
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God the Father,” a faith which dominates the entire Holy Scripture 
and the Church’s Apostolic Tradition, testified in all of the ancient 
creeds in the baptismal formula, and in the liturgical anaphoras of 
the ancient Apostolic Church—this faith is the starting point of 
Eastern Trinitarian theology. This theology is not simply a theology 
of the ‘‘one God,” but precisely the Christian Trinitarian theology 
about “one God the Father,” who has an Only-begotten Son born 
from Him, and a Divine Spirit proceeding from Him. In the words 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem—one of the bishops from the camp of the 
Easterners, but undoubtedly far more orthodox than many formal 
“Nicaeans”—the “reality of the monarchy” of the Christian God 
consists precisely in the identifying of the monarchy with the dig¬ 
nity of the Father: “For it is necessary not only to believe in the 
one God, but also that He is the Father of the Only-begotten Son,”®* 
“the timeless beginning (&pyf]) and the fountain-head (TtTqyfi)”®® 
of the divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit. These words of St. 
Cyril concerning the monarchy of the Father will be almost literally 
repeated by St. Basil the Great many times in his works: Against 
Eunomius (I: 20, 24, 25; II: 12; III: 6); On the Holy Spirit^ c. 
18, which is dedicated to the theme “how to preserve in the con¬ 
fession of the three hypostases the precious dogma of the monarchy”; 
and in sermon 24, “Against the Sabellius and Arius and the 
Eunomians.” The understanding of the monarchy of the Father is 
present also in the liturgical anaphora of St. Basil. The famous and 
very important words of St. Basil from his aforementioned sermon 
24: “Elq ©soq oxi Kal TiaTi^p,” “God is one.because He is the 
Father,”®^ will be frequently repeated by St. Gregory the Theologian 
and St. Gregory of Nyssa.®® They contain what was dear to the 
Cappadocians and to the whole Orthodox East in general, namely, 
that the source and foundation of the unity of God’s being consists 
in the mystery of the hypostasis of God the Father, from whom the 
Son is bom and the Holy Spirit proceeds. For the mystery of the 
Christian God consists in the mystery of God the Father, and only 
subsequently the one essence of the divinity, which in fact is the 
essence of God the Father. Therefore St. Basil when writing against 
Eunomius concentrates on the name Father, Haxqp, as the most 

®*St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis, 7, 1. 

®®St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis, 11, 20. 

®^St. Basil the Great, Homily 24, 3 (PG 31, 605 A). 

^^St. Gregory the Theologian, Sermons: 20, 6-7; 42, 15 and others; St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius, II (PG 45, 476); Tractatus Adversus 
Graecos Ex Communibus (PG 45, 180). 
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important and meaningful Christian name for God, which is given 
to us in the divine revelation by the Holy Spirit. St. Basil insisted 
on that biblical name for God, for only through that, and the other 
unique, unrepeatable and irreplaceable biblical names of the Holy 
Trinity, can “adequate doxology” be offered.^® 

The Church’s Apostolic faith in the monarchy of God the 
Father, from whom the Son is born and the Holy Spirit proceeds, 
has been confessed in the East ever since, but in pre-Nicene theology 
it did not always find its expression in adequate terms or concepts. 
Therefore in many pre-Nicene dieologians, who mingle the plane 
of the economic or Trinitarian manifestation with the theological 
plane, which refers to the being of the Holy Trinity itself, we en¬ 
counter the teaching of the subordination (subordinatio) of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit to God the Father, so that the Son and the 
Spirit are regarded at some degree lower than God the Father. This 
was the case with Origen and his disciples. As far as Origen is 
concerned, however, it should be indicated that his Trinitarian per¬ 
spective, developed in the struggle against Monarchianism, was 
basically correct, and did not lead inevitably into Arian heresy, as 
is often thought. Origen himself deserves credit for the theological 
defense of the Trinitarian dogma of the Church. He was the one 
who first used the expression “three hypostases” for the Holy 
Trinity.^^ However, when in the struggle against Monarchianism he 
emphasized primarily the tri-hypostasity of the Christian God, a 
point which was denied by the Monarchians, in his desire to pre¬ 
serve also the Christian theology about one God, he sought refuge 
in the idea of subordination of the Son to the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit to the Father and the Son. The intention of Origen—to pre¬ 
serve the single principle in God and by this to preserve Christian 
monotheism—was correct and could be interpreted as such if Origen 
had maintained only the personal, hypostatical monarchy of the 
Father, on the level of hypostases, where the first hypostasis of the 
Holy Trinity is God the Father as oipx^ (“origin”) and Trr|Yil 
(“fountain-head”) of the Son and the Spirit, and as such is “greater” 
than they (cf. Jn. 14:28). The fundamental weakness and fallacy 
of Origen was that he spoke also of the substantial subordination of 
the Son to the Father, and of the Spirit to the Father and the Son; 
that the Son of God by nature^ power and honor is subordinated to 
the Father and is lower than the Father, and the Holy Spirit is 
lower than both of them. This same weakness of Origen was per- 

Against Eunomius, I, 5. 16; II, 6-7. 

Exegesis of the Gospel of St. John, V, II, 6. 
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petuated by his disciple Dionysius of Alexandria, for which he was 
criticized by St. Basil, who excused hm with the explanation that 
Dionysius did this “not out of an evil intention, but from a desire 
ably to oppose Sabellius” and to show him that “the Father and the 
Son are not the same hypostasis.”^® 

Despite the respect which Origen enjoyed in the East, his sub- 
ordinationist understanding of the mystery of the Holy Trinity was 
condemned and rejected by that same East, and Origenism was over¬ 
come in the East together with Arianism. This happened not only 
at the Fifth Ecumenical Council (553 A.D.), but also much earlier, 
at the time of the Cappadocian Fathers. Indeed, Origenism was 
not simply rejected, but precisely overcome and conquered.®® 
Neither the authority nor the philosophical-theological learning of 
the great Alexandrian would change the Apostolic Tradition of 
Trinitarian faith which reached St. Basil the Great and found its 
most adequate expression in “Cappadocian” theology. However, 
these great Fathers, having rejected the theological mistakes of 
Origen and of other Easterners, did not discard or abandon that 
correct Eastern triadological perspective, for which the “much 
learned and diligent” Origen struggled according to his abilities, as 
St. Athanasius recognized.^® St. Basil the Great and his Cappadocian 
disciples did not abandon the traditional Apostolic faith of the 
Church in the monarchy of God the Father, but understood it as 
being adequate to God, and expressed it in the “God-befitting words” 
of their theology.'*^ Starting with the monarchy of the Father as the 
origin, principle and fountain-head of the Son, St. Basil distinguishes 
and explains the hypostasis of the Son, and from these holy and 
irreduceable names concludes that they are 6p.oo6aLOi Kal 6^6 ti- 
poL, “consubstantial and equal in honor.” This also holds for the 
hypostasis of the Holy Spirit, who is of the same divine honor (6p.6- 


Letter 9, 2. 

®®Cf. G. Florovsky, Vostochnye ottsy, 12. /. Gribomont in his well- 
known article: VOrigenisme de Saint Basile underestimates the independence 
of St. Basil from Origen, especially in his understanding of the Holy Trinity. 

^®St. Athanasius in his work On the Nicene Council 27, tried to defend 
Origen and to show that he was not Arian, but Orthodox. 

^^The correct and Orthodox understanding of the monarchy of the 
Father is that the hypostasis of the Father is the cause and fountain-head of 
the hypostasis of the Son and the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit, and is re¬ 
garded in this way as “greater” (psl^cov). This view is given by St. Basil 
the Great {Against Eunomius^ I, 20. 25; II, 12) and St. Gregory the The¬ 
ologian {Sermon 40, 43). 
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TL[Jioq)/* glory and dignity as the Father and the Son, and therefore 
equally belongs to the Holy Trinity. Thus the teaching about the 
threeness, more precisely, the tri-hypostasity, and the consubstan- 
tiality of God, understood inseparably and unconfusedly, is held 
together in the divinely wise and God-inspired theology of the Holy 
Trinity of the Cappadocian Father. This theological distinction and 
discrimination^ bidcKpiOK;, binds together what is common in the 
Trinity, to kolvov xqq ouataq, f| BsoTTiq, and that which is sep¬ 
arate and distinct, to tSv 'npoacb'iTCOV ibici^ov, TpEiq Ottootoc- 
OE iq,^® but without intermingling or separation. This was the work 
of the Cappadocian Fathers, for which they have been so widely 
recognized and glorified in the universal Church throughout the 
centuries. 

The theological greatness of St. Basil and the other Cap¬ 
padocian Fathers consists precisely in the fact that they showed 
that when theologizing about the greatest mystery of the Christian 
faith, the Holy Trinity, one ought not to stray into heretical ex¬ 
tremes, nor to any kind of human philosophy or religious theory, 
but progress in the royal and balanced path of the truth of God, 
the path of the true Church’s faith. That is the reason why, in fact, 
only the holy Cappadocians successfully waged the batde of the 
Church’s theology against the heretical teachings of the Arians and 
Monarchianism. The Church as a whole sealed this victory at the 
Second Ecumenical Council in Constantinople in 381. Without the 
theological work of the Cappadocians and the Second Ecumenical 
Council—which was mainly prepared by St. Basil, but which he did 
not live to see—even the Council of Nicaea would not have been 
enough. 

The theological character of the Holy Cappadocians in the 
East clearly indicates that the “whole East” was not Arian or 
“Semi-Arian,” as many Western historians dealing with that period 
assert. On the contrary, the orthodoxy of the East was recognized 
by St. Athanasius the Great himself, although he personally suf¬ 
fered more than others from many Eastern bishops and was often 
the prey of their Arian schemes. At the Council of Alexandria in 
362 the holy and truly great Athanasius recognized the Eastern 
triadology as fully orthodox, to which testifies his Tomos to the 
Antiochians, probably offered by St. Athanasius personally to St. 
Basil when he became a bishop. St. Athanasius while he was alive 

Fide, 4 (PG 31, 688); Against Eunomius, III, 2-3; On the Holy 
Spirit, 18, 45; Letter 90, 2; Homily 24, 5. 

Against Eunomius I, 19; II, 28. 29; Letter 210, 4-5; 214, 3-4; 236, 6, 
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recognized arid approved all the great theological and ecclesiastical 
work of St. Basil the Great,even though those in the West still 
were suspicious of Eastern triadology and even suspected Basil the 
Great himself of being an Arian or semi-Arian. The great theological 
spirit of the Alexandrian “Father of Orthodoxy” was far more open- 
minded and subtle; and he himself was far more of an “Easterner” 
than were many of the one-sided formal defenders of the Nicene 
“consubstantiality” in the West. Contrary to St. Athanasius, certain 
“Nicaeans” living in the West and in the East, instead of cooperat¬ 
ing with Basil and the other Eastern bishops gathered around him, 
supported the notorius Sabellian Marcellus of Ancyra and other 
semi-SabeUians, like Paulinus and Apollinaris, whom St. Basil and 
St. Gregory the Theologian attacked openly.**® 

From what has been said above, we would call attention to the 
fact that the theological work of St. Basil the Great and his brothers 
in spirit and flesh, particularly the two Gregories, was a truly, uni¬ 
versal, “catholic” act of the Church. For, indeed, when we speak of 
the triadology of the holy Cappadocian Fathers it is not a question 
of the “theology” of a particular school, but rather it is a theological 
confession of the catholic and universal Church of Christ. For this 
reason St. Basil, although a metropolitan of the relatively small city 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, could boldly say that those not in com¬ 
munion with him were separated from the Church herself, whereas 
those who were in communion with him were in communion with 
the Church.**® It is characteristic also of the Cappadocian Fathers 
that they did not belong to any of the famous “theological schools,” 
but were really “universal teachers,” olkou^evlkoI 8i&daK0cXoi, 
of the Church, because they themselves were formerly humble 
disciples of the faith and tradition of the universal and apostolic 
Church. Their theology of the Holy Trinity was universally ac¬ 
cepted as the true criterion of the Church’s faith in the holy, life- 

^ This is attested to in the correspondence of St. Basil with St. Athanasius 
and the “Letter to John of Antioch” by St. Athanasius. From the letter to 
the Neocaesareans by St. Basil the Great {Letter 204, 6) it could be con¬ 
cluded that St. Athanasius had passed on the decisions of the council of 
Alexandria to St. Basil. 

^Letters: 52, 4; 129, 1; 131, 2; 214, 3-4; 226, 3-4; St. Gregory the 
Theologian, Letter 104 (PG 37, 185-192). It is characteristic of the cor¬ 
respondence of St. Basil with Apollinaris which is still preserved and is now 
regarded as authentic, that St. Basil from the beginning disagreed with the 
teaching of the “Nicene” Apollinaris concerning the Holy Trinity, and his 
interpretation of the Nicene homoousios (see Letters 361-363). 

Letter 204, to the Neocaesareans. 
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creating, and saving Trinity, consubstantial and undivided. Their 
theology, therefore, cannot be placed on the same level as the the¬ 
ology of any other theologian (be it Origen, Augustine or someone 
else), or any theological school (be it Alexandrian, Antiochian or 
some Western school), as some Roman Catholic theologians would 
prefer to do.^^ 

It should also be said that Cappadocian Trinitarian theology 
and its triadological terminology provided a foundation for the en¬ 
tire subsequent Christological confession of the Church, especially 
since the Council of Chalcedon. The Trinitarian formula of Cap¬ 
padocian theology, [i'la. (puaiq—Tpstq UTtoardasiq, “one nature- 
three hypostases,” which was mostly the product of the work of 
St. Basil the Great, became the basis for the Christological formula 
pia uTioaTaoiq—6uo cpOasLc;, “one hypostasis—two natures.” This 
term had been employed already by St. Gregory the Theologian in 
his Letter to Cledonius against the Christological heresy of the 
“Nicaean” Apollinaris. The foundation of Christological theology 
and its terminology on the triadological theology of St. Basil and 
the holy Cappadocians is obvious in all the later orthodox Fathers.^® 
On the theology of St. Basil and the holy Cappadocians was founded 
any subsequent theology of the holy Fathers in the East up to and 
including Gregory Palamas. This theology is even today the 
fundamental confession of the Orthodox Church. 


^^Cf. M. J. Le Guillou in Istina 3-4 (1972), 457-464; and in his books 
VEsprit Saint et V EgUse (Paris, 1969), 195-234, and Le mystere du Pire 
(Paris, 1973), 87-130. 

Concerning this see J. Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thoughty 
second edition (New York, 1975), pp. 76-77, 145-147, 209-213. 
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Notes and Comments 


I. A DEBATE ON THE WESTERN RITE 
Introductory remark 

Very few Orthodox are familiar with even the existence of a 
“Western rite’’ in the Orthodox Church, and would undoubtedly 
be puzzled if they learned about it without receiving some infor¬ 
mation about its historical and theological context. The comments 
by Dr. Andrew Sopko and Fr. Alexander Schmemann which are 
presented here may hopefully become a useful incentive for further 
research and thinking. 

Indeed, if the Orthodox Church claims to be the witness and 
custodian of the true Christian faith, in its original and undivided 
catholicity, it should not be limited ethnically and culturally. It 
should not project the image of being only an “Eastern” church. 
And actually, it recognizes and cherishes the traditions of the Chris¬ 
tian West from before the schism. It venerates St, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Sts. Leo, Gregory and Martin of Rome, St. Benedict of Nursia, 
St. Patrick of Ireland, and hundreds of others, as saints. These 
great Orthodox saints of the West did not celebrate the liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom, as we know it today, but they did not use 
the present Roman, or Anglican rites either... In the history of 
the liturgy, there is therefore legitimate variety and change. 

It is also true, however, that since the schism which occurred 
in the Middle Ages, Orthodoxy has in practice been preserved in 
the framework of an “Eastern” civilisation, and its tradition has been 
shaped by the Great Church of Constantinople, i.e. Byzantium. It 
is from there that it spread to many other areas, and it is the By¬ 
zantine liturgy, translated into many languages, which has served 
for centuries as the principal, and sometimes the only vehicle for 
the living tradition of the Orthodox faith. In this Byzantine liturgical 
form. Orthodoxy was also brought to America. 

Meanwhile, the Christian Tradition of the West was embroiled 
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in changes and crises, which we, as Orthodox, cannot consider 
uniformly legitimate. And today, the schism still exists, and differ¬ 
ences in faith show themselves in different forms of worship. 

Nevertheless, the problem of an Orthodox “Western rite” is 
unavoidable whenever the question of a “corporate” reunion of 
Western Christians with Orthodoxy is envisaged. For example, if 
reunion is accomplished with the Roman Church — obviously in 
the Orthodox faith —there would also be an Orthodox Western 
rite, as a result of such a union. Reunion with smaller Western 
bodies — Old Catholicism, Anglicanism, etc, — has also been fre¬ 
quently envisaged, and even negotiated by the Orthodox Church. 
It is on the occasion of such negotiations that Orthodox theologians, 
particularly Russian, have studied the forms of worship in those 
churches (as Dr. Sopko emphasizes) and come up with suggestions 
concerning ways of having those forms maintained in the sacra¬ 
mental and doctrinal fellowship of world Orthodoxy, once reunion 
has taken place. 

More recently, some Orthodox churches have also accepted 
the policy of admitting a “Western rite” to be used not by entire 
ecclesiastical bodies joining corporately the communion of the 
Orthodox Church, but by smaller splinter groups, who seceded from 
these Western churches to join Orthodoxy. As is well known, the 
Roman Catholic Church was —and is —following a similar policy 
in reverse by accepting small (or big) splinter groups into its own 
communion with the proviso that they would keep and preserve 
their Eastern rite. 

At present, there exist two groups of “Western rite” Orthodox: 
the “Eglise orthodoxe de France” with headquarters in Paris (in the 
jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Romania) and the Western Vicar¬ 
iate of the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America. The history 
and the liturgical usages of these two groups are different and have 
changed substantially since they joined Orthodoxy. 

I will not try to enumerate here all the dimensions of the 
issue, which clearly involves the very nature of the current Orthodox 
witness in the world. The Orthodox Church has never considered 
its liturgy to be frozen once and for all in the limited cultural forms 
of tenth-century Byzantium. Of course, these forms are unequalled 
as an expression of the Tradition of the Church, but even they, as 
Fr. Schmemann likes to insist in his writings, have been often mis¬ 
understood and misinterpreted in categories of a platonizing sym¬ 
bolism of doubtful quality. On the other hand, if it wants to be 
credible in the West, the Orthodox Church can and should not 
only liberate itself of that which is unauthentic in its own historical 
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past, but also assume everything which is true and beautiful in 
Western Christianity. But, in so doing, it must avoid simplifications, 
amateurism, superficiality, deceit and arrogance, which it so easily 
condemns in others. The liturgy is not a game of arbitrarily inter¬ 
changeable rites, but an act of faith reflecting our salvation in Christ 
within the unity and the catholicity of the Church. 

The debate about the Western rite is, therefore, both ecclesi- 
ological and pastoral. It is concerned with the relationship between 
the lex orandi and the lex credendi in the Catholic Church — a re¬ 
lationship which has remained very real in Orthodoxy, and has been 
greatly loosened in the West —and with concrete needs of the 
Orthodox mission. It is not about the legitimacy of a Western rite 
as such, but about the real situation of today’s Western Christianity, 
about the confused religious situation in America today, about the 
highly responsible task of building up an American church truly 
Orthodox and genuinely united, and finally about the issue of Chris¬ 
tian unity in general. What is also needed is a joint pan-Orthodox 
decision on the matter, and therefore a preliminary open debate. 
This debate is welcome on the pages of this Quarterly, 

— John Meyendorff 


II. WESTERN RITE ORTHODOXY: 
A CASE STUDY AND A REAPPRAISAL 


Those who would offer the schism of 1054 and the Fourth 
Crusade as the underlying reasons for the perennial negativism 
which the Orthodox Church has displayed towards the West over 
the past millenium generally use historical circumstances as the 
justification for such an attitude. The higher-minded might respond 
that the filioque and the papal claims provide much more justifiable 
reasons for this negativism, doctrinal reasons being far superior 
to transient historical circumstances. And while there can be no 
doubt that both historical and doctrinal situations explain the 
attitude in part, something more lies beneath. The Orthodox position 
vis d vis the West springs from psychological negativism, an un¬ 
healthy by-product of the cultural superiority which Byzantium did 
indeed once possess over the West for many centuries but eventually 
lost. Not only has Byzantium since passed away but so too has the 
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medieval West, both having bequeathed something far different from 
what they were. One item which the Orthodox Church has managed 
to maintain intact from the Byzantine inheritance, however, is this 
psychological negativism. 

The triviality of this negativism surfaces all too often in Byz¬ 
antine documents. Long before the Fourth Crusade, the late elev¬ 
enth-century archbishop of Ohrid, Theophylact, found himself 
having to defend the most minute and unimportant customs of 
Latin Christianity against Byzantine slanderers.^ With the complete 
byzantinization of all the eastern patriarchates by the end of the 
twelfth century, the cultural absolutism of the Byzantine Church 
worsened. Only the eucharistic celebrations used in the imperial 
capital were considered permissible elsewhere in the East.* In the 
Palaiologan period, criticism of the West on the part of historians 
such as Gregoras sank far below the level of doctrinal and liturgical 
considerations to an ethnocentric contempt for any western custom 
or practice.® Not only ethnocentrism but also a somewhat justifiable 
xenophobia played its part in psychological negativism towards the 
West. Western converts to Orthodoxy in this period not only had to 
profess the Creed without the filioque but also had to promise re¬ 
nunciation of their former customs and way of life.* 

Following the fall of Constantinople, the story repeats itself 
but exceptions do occur. The existence of communicatio in sacris 
between seventeenth-century Greeks and Latins living in the Greek 
islands swept all doctrinal, liturgical and psychological qualms 
under the carpet for a while in at least one locale but this proved 
a unique situation.® When the dialogue between the Non-Jurors and 
the Orthodox patriarchs began about 1716, the eastern hierarchs 
urged the English to adopt the Byzantine rite. Later, however, the 
patriarchs acquiesced that the English rite might be acceptable once 

^For the practices defended, see Theophylact, De Us quorum Latini 
incusantur, PG 126, cols. 221-249. 

®See Theodore Balsamon’s remarks on the superiority of the liturgies 
of SS. John Chrysostom and Basil, PG 119, col. 1033ff. 

® See, for example, N. Gregoras, Byzantina Historia^ ed. I. Bekker in 
Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1829-55) I, p. 166 where 
the historian speaks of the influence of Latin ‘customs’ upon Gregory of 
Cyprus and also II, p. 559 where he notes the return of Barlaam the Cala¬ 
brian to the dogmas and ‘customs’ of the Latins. 

* For the text, see F. Miklosich and J. Muller, Acta et Diplomata graeca 
medii aevi sacra et prof ana (Vienna, 1860-90), II, p. 449. 

*For a description, see K. T. Ware, Eustratios Argenii: A Study of the 
Greek Church Under Turkish Rule (Oxford, 1964), pp. 17-23. 
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inspected and ‘corrected.’ ® While the negotiations never reached the 
point where this occurred, such an attitude on the part of the patri¬ 
archs at least demonstrated that doctrinal integrity was their con¬ 
cern rather than an insistence upon the liturgical and cultural super¬ 
iority of the Byzantine tradition. But a psychological negativism 
towards the West continued to dominate the Orthodox Church. This 
negativism triumphed once again in the foiled late nineteenth-century 
attempt of Joseph Overbeck to establish a ‘westem-rite Orthodoxy’ 
in England. Acceptance of his plan by the Churches of Constantin¬ 
ople and Russia was forthcoming but the non-concurrence of the 
Church of Greece, for no particular reason, destroyed his efforts.^ 

Only with the examination of the American Book of Common 
Prayer by a committee of the Russian Holy Synod in 1904 did a 
break begin to occur in the psychological negativism of Orthodoxy 
towards the West. Allowing for the possible use of a ‘corrected’ 
Prayer Book by congregations converted from the Episcopal Church 
in America, this action set a precedent for a more lenient attitude 
towards western liturgical expression.® The Moscow attitude, 
strengthened in 1936, was followed by the western rite experiments 
in Czechoslovakia, since byzantinized and even ‘uniatized’ Poland, 
now greatly diminished; France, sadly fragmented at present; and 
Italy, recently closed down in the service of Vatican-Orthodox re¬ 
lations. Some westem-rite activities also came into existence in the 
United States but the jurisdictional situation in American Orthodoxy 
played havoc with these attempts. Only in 1958 was an effort made 
to sanction the idea of western-rite O^odoxy in America with the 
proclamation of an edict by Metropolitan Antony Bashir of the 
Antiochian Archdiocese.® Both the Moscow document of 1936 which 
established the western rite in France and a patriarchal brief of 
Alexander III of Antioch issued in 1958 inspired the edict. 

Over the past twenty years the Western Rite Vicariate of the 
Antiochian Archdiocese, the direct result of the Bashir edict, has 
had its ups and downs. Criticism, some of it reflective of a psycho¬ 
logical negativism against things western, has been hurled at the 

®For the full story, see G. Williams, The Orthodox and the Non-Jurors 
(London, 1863). 

^For the Overbeck plan, see the two most current histories of western- 
rite Orthodoxy, P.W.S. Schneirla, The Western Rite in the Orthodox Church,’ 
St. Vladimir*s Seminary Quarterly 2(1958), no. 2, pp. 23-24 and D. F. Ab- 
ramtsov, ‘A Brief History of Western Rite Orthodoxy,’ The Word 6(1962), 
no, 4, pp. 17-19. 

® D. F. Abramtsov, op. cit., p. 20. 

® Portions of the edict are reprinted in D. F. Abramtsov, op. cit., p. 27. 
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vicariate both from within the archdiocese and outside it. Even so, 
it has survived. At present, the vicariate contains some fifteen par-: 
ishes scattered throughout the country, at least half of which have 
entered since 1976. These congregations were formerly Episcopalian 
but left the Episcopal Church following the decisions of that Church’s 
general convention in September, 1976, Because of their importance 
to the idea of western-rite Orthodoxy, each of these parishes de¬ 
serves to be studied in order to arrive at some conclusions con¬ 
cerning the vicariate’s current state. Since the limited nature of this 
article precludes such a possibility, a typical parish will receive the 
focus followed by an examination of the wider implications of its 
corporate life and worship. While the term ‘case study’ has been 
used for this approach, the charts, graphs and polls which generally 
accompany sociological studies will not appear here. What follows 
are the impressions of this writer, a parishioner of the church in 
question over the past year. 


1 

The Church of Saint Stephen the Protomartyr in South Plain- 
field, New Jersey entered the Orthodox Church on October 1, 1978 
when its entire congregation was chrismated. Since the mid-seven¬ 
ties, the parish had found itself very much at odds with develop¬ 
ments in the Episcopal Church. In the fall of 1976, following the 
general convention, St. Stephen’s ‘suspended active fellowship’ with 
the Diocese of New Jersey. In the spring of the following year, the 
congregation terminated its affiliation with that diocese entirely. 
Initially, the parish put itself under the so-called ‘Diocese of the 
Holy Trinity,’ a group of dissident Episcopal parishes which even¬ 
tually joined the nation-wide ‘Anglican Catholic Church.’ St. Ste¬ 
phen’s problems were multiplied when the Diocese of New 
Jersey brought a civil suit against the parish and a temporary 
restraining order locked the congregation out of its buildings. In 
early 1978, the local Superior Court awarded the church buildings 
to the Diocese of New Jersey, despite the fact that the parish and 
not the diocese owned the property. Luckily for the parish, a small 
private chapel which could accommodate about fifty people was 
presented to the congregation a few months later so ffie group was 
not long without a place of worship. In mid-1978, the congregation 
pulled out of the Diocese of the Holy Trinity, feeling that its true 
home was elsewhere, namely, in Orthodoxy. Following the congre¬ 
gation’s reception, Michael Graves, the pastor who had led the 
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parish into the Orthodox Church, was ordained and immediately 
took charge as parish priest. 

According to the parish directory, St. Stephen’s congregation 
contains about a hundred communicants. These are divisible into 
fifty units, nineteen of which are families. While the former make-up 
of the parish was Episcopalian, the congregation has since gained 
converts from Roman Catholicism, Protestantism and Judaism. 
Several former Byzantine-rite Orthodox have also joined the parish. 
Any belief that the congregation caters only to disenchanted Episco¬ 
palians should be quickly eliminated by these facts. This year’s 
paschal vigil culminated with four adult baptisms. Ethnically, the 
parish contains a good cross-section of heritages: Armenian, Dutch, 
English, Greek, Irish, Italian and Ukrainian, among others. Gen¬ 
erally, the congregation fits into a middle-class income bracket 
although it manages to support a full-time priest despite its size. 
Plans for the expansion of the present chapel and the acquisition 
of adjacent property further underline the parish’s financial strength. 
Philosophically, the congregation could be termed conservative in 
orientation and this conservatism also marks its liturgical outlook. 

As an ‘Anglo-Catholic’ parish, the eucharistic liturgy at 
St. Stephen’s had been that of the Anglican Missal. This usage has 
largely been retained except for a few deletions and additions. The 
striking of the filioque and the strengthening of the epiklesis in the 
eucharistic canon are the most obvious of these.^® Because of the 
size of the parish and the restricted quarters for its worship, two 
liturgies have generally been celebrated on Sundays with the under¬ 
standing that only one celebration will occur once the chapel has 
been expanded. The ten o’clock celebration on Sunday represents 
the climax of the liturgical week with a small schola cantorum pro¬ 
viding the propers while the congregation sings the ordinary and 
the hymns. Both the close quarters and the full participation of the 
congregation make these celebrations a model of their kind. Leavened 
bread is used in the Eucharist, the Bread and Wine being received 
separately by communicants. Preparation for the Sunday liturgy 
occurs with the singing of solemn vespers on Saturday evening. The 
offices used in the parish are those prescribed for matins and even¬ 
song in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Since the congregation is limited to the use of only a very small 

^®The liturgy used by the congregation is that prescribed by the vicar¬ 
iate for Anglican-rite parishes, The Divine Liturgy (Stanton, N.J. 1977). 
Another liturgy, for the vicariate’s Roman-rite parishes, takes the form of a 
modified Tridentine mass, The MisSal for the Use of Orthodox <Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., 1963). 
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chapel, its social life has been greatly curtailed but this situation has 
enhanced the centrality of the eucharistic celebration in parish life. 
On some weekday afternoons, the chapel is used for church school 
classes while adult study classes and catechetical courses generally 
meet in the rectory. A very serious group of adults gathers reg¬ 
ularly for discussions, particularly after their readings in Orthodox 
literature. St. Stephen’s also publishes a parish newspaper entitled 
The Frotomartyr^ which has become one of the unofiBicial voices for 
western-rite Orthodoxy in this country. It is mailed not only to 
parishioners but to many subscribers outside of New Jersey. In 
some instances, the paper has even caused controversy because of 
the very frank viewpoints it has offered on church life in America. 

Because it holds a position which is sui generis in its local 
Orthodox ecclesiastical community, St. Stephen’s relations with 
other churches in the area are of particular interest. The priest and 
congregation have attended joint services sponsored by the Anti¬ 
ochian Archdiocese in the New York-New Jersey area. In addition, 
they have also been present at pan-Orthodox gatherings, particularly 
Sunday of Orthodoxy celebrations. St. Stephen’s has had an espe¬ 
cially good relationship with the Ukrainian Orthodox parish in 
South Plainfield. Although the two congregations use different rites, 
joint services have been held in the Ukrainian Orthodox parish. 
During Lent, both congregations gather for the Wednesday pre¬ 
sanctified liturgies and also meet on Thanksgiving Day when a joint 
Byzantine-rite liturgy is celebrated. 

The realization that St. Stephen’s stands like an isolated island 
in an otherwise Byzantine sea has been brought home to its parish¬ 
ioners. Particularly conservative about how their own liturgical 
celebrations are carried out, most of them who have gone afield have 
found the ‘shape’ and especially the length of Byzantine eucharistic 
celebrations unattractive. Nonetheless, these experiences have pro¬ 
duced an effect which has created a certain amount of tension in 
the parish. While there is a concern to do what is ‘Orthodox,’ there 
is also a desire that the ‘old ways’ not be tampered with too much. 
Furthermore, the wish to do what is ‘Orthodox’ often becomes iden¬ 
tified with a practice or custom which is merely ‘Byzantine.’ Outside 
their own church, these parishioners are up against a monolithic 
byzantinism, in itself a product of the psychological negativism 
against anything non-Byzantine which modern Orthodoxy has re¬ 
ceived from its past. The burden falls particularly hard on the parish 
priest as one case will show. 

Prior to the beginning of Lent, 1980, the question arose as to 
what liturgical cycle should be followed during the penitential season. 
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Although an ordo had been published for the use of the vicariate, 
the parish priest was more concerned with what the Orthodox 
Church ‘as a whole’ would be doing during Lent. Previously, 
St. Stephen’s had followed the western practice of daily liturgies 
during Lent. In light of the Byzantine practice, these daily liturgies 
were discontinued and matins was substituted in their place. Liturgy 
continued to be celebrated on Saturdays. On the surface, these 
changes may seem rather harmless but they provide an obvious case 
where ancient western practice has been usurped by a byzantinism. 
This can be evidenced even further at St. Stephen’s. Greek-style 
vestments have been used at eucharistic celebrations and Byzantine 
^accretions have crept into not only the liturgy but also into the 
office. Even the celebration of baptisms, weddings and funerals have 
taken on Byzantine forms. 

Perhaps the isolation felt at St. Stephen’s accounts for the 
hybridization taking place there. It would hardly be correct to call 
these developments ‘byzantinization’ for the grafting of Byzantine 
elements to western forms is much different from the adoption of 
the Byzantine tradition in its totality. The concern expressed here 
is not so much for the purity of the rite as for its integrity. Could 
not this hybridization be interpreted in part as a defense mechanism 
against Orthodoxy’s general psychological negativism towards things 
western? Such a course may make the parish think it looks Ortho¬ 
dox’ but to others, all that will come across is a confused identity, 
a condition which will all too soon become obvious to the parish¬ 
ioners themselves. 


2 

When the first parishes entered the vicariate in 1961, the three 
congregations were Roman-rite, using a modified Tridentine mass 
for their liturgy.^^ In Europe, western usage has also been oriented 
towards the Roman ‘shape’ with the inclusion of local variations. 
These European liturgies do have the disadvantage of being re¬ 
constructed rites whereas the vicariate’s policy has been to use only 
‘living liturgies.’ This was demonstrated when the modified Triden¬ 
tine mass was adopted.^® The adoption of an Anglican-rite liturgy 

“For the circumstances, see the metropolitical encyclical of August 15, 
1961 reprinted in Orthodoxy 9(1961), no. 1, p. 3. 

^®The reconstructed rites in France have included C. I. Winnaert, La 
Liturgie de la sainte eucharistie (Paris, 1938); A. van der Mensbrugghe, La 
Liturgie de rite occidental, essai de restauration (Paris, 1948); and E. Kova- 
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by the vicariate in 1977 continues such a policy but this particular 
action caused whispers of ‘protestantisin’ to be heard in some circles. 
An examination of the rite shows such an accusation unfounded. 
While it must be admitted that the rite used in a parish such as 
St. Stephen’s has roots in the Oxford movement, it is nothing more 
than the Book of Common Prayer rite of Holy Communion with 
interpolations and additions from the Roman Missal. The eucharistic 
canon used is basically Cranmerian (with a strengthened epiklesis) 
and some would say that this makes the rite Calvinist at best and 
Zwinglian at worst.^® The elements surrounding the canon provide the 
concept of sacrifice even if the canon itself appears weak on this 
point. Both the inclusion of offertory prayers for the priest and the 
use of the orate fratres makes up for any deficiency. 

Liturgical considerations aside, it remains to consider the en¬ 
vironment which Orthodoxy in America is providing for western- 
rite parishes such as St. Stephen’s and for the western-rite concept 
in general. That the Antiochian Archdiocese took upon itself the 
task of establishing the western rite is admirable since that action 
was more properly a part of the inheritance which the OCA re¬ 
ceived from the Church of Russia. Because of the “radical reevalua¬ 
tion of both the ‘Western’ and the ‘Eastern’ historical and religious 
experiences” which occurred in Russia, that Church found itself 
unable to remain oblivious to Christian expression in its non-Byzan¬ 
tine manifestations.*^ Not only the Russian examination of the Book 
of Common Prayer but also the long list of studies on western rites 
prepared by Russian scholars attests to this concern.*® In contrast, 
the attitude of the OCA has been marked by a psychological nega¬ 
tivism towards the western rite. This attitude became obvious in the 

levsky, La Rite des Gaules selon S. Germain de Paris (Paris, 1956). Although 
it does not appear that the rite set forth in Mensbrugghe’s study was actually 
used, his later research, Le Missale ou le livre de Synaxis (Paris, n.d.), seems 
to have been put into actual practice. 

^®For the disagreement over Cranmer’s eucharistic doctrine, see G. Dix, 
The Shape of the Liturgy (London, 1945; reprint, 1970), pp. 640-656, who 
concludes that it is Zwinglian and P. Brooks, Thomas Cranmefs Doctrine of 
the Eucharist (London, 1965), who concludes that it is Calvinist. Whatever 
the case, the CJhurch of England had already rejected Cranmer’s eucharistic 
theology from the second half of the sixteenth century even if his rite under¬ 
went only slight modifications. For the views of Anglican divines, see 
C. W. Dugmore, Eucharistic Doctrine from Hooker to Waterland (London, 
1942). 

Quotation from A. Schmemann, “The ‘Orthodox World,’ Past and 
Present,” Church, World, Mission (Crestwood, NY, 1979), p. 53. 

For a resume of the studies of Hoynatsky, Kerensky, Bulgakov, Rozh¬ 
destvensky and Katansky, see D. F. Abramtsov, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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late 1950’s with Fr. Schmemann’s attempt to distinguish between 
the concepts ‘eastern’ and ‘oriental.’ Such semantic hair-splitting 
revealed the presence of an emotionalism only heightened by re¬ 
marks placing the Chrysostom liturgy and the paschal canon of John 
of Damascus on such a plane that the ancient Roman rite and the 
hymns of Venantius Fortunatus would have to be termed ‘second 
rate.’^® In practice, the Holy Synod of the OCA, while accepting 
the idea of a Western rite and office, insisted, at an initial stage, on 
the use of familiar Byzantine forms in the properly sacramental 
parts. 

In the Antiochian Archiocese itself, the psychological nega¬ 
tivism is not as obvious but still exists in several guises. The vicar¬ 
iate urgently needs a bishop to give the entire concept unity, not 
a vicar general. Even though the pro-western sentiments of 
Fr. Schneirla, the current vicar general, can hardly be doubted, 
his role as an eastern-rite pastor makes him look like nothing more 
than a Byzantine custodian for the vicariate. Outside of archdio¬ 
cesan conventions where the westem-rite representation is quite 
small compared to the Byzantine bulk of the assembly, little op¬ 
portunity arises for interaction within the vicariate. Only one na¬ 
tional conference has been held since its formation although the 
recent growth in the number of parishes might bring more fre¬ 
quent meetings. A western-rite commission composed of priests 
in the archdiocese does meet sporadically but this very fact dimin¬ 
ishes the greatly-needed sense of direction which it might give the 
vicariate. Metropolitan Philip’s pastoral approach has certainly 
been a consolation to western-rite parishes but the pro-Byzantine 
remarks Bishop Elia has been known to make to western-rite priests 
undermines such an approach and reasserts the tradition of psycho¬ 
logical negativism. Sustained expression of similar attitudes will 
only increase the hybridization in parishes such as St. Stephen’s and 
win eventually lead to complete byzantinization, a process which 
has already occurred in other parishes. Also contributing to this 
byzantinization is the recent allowance for bi-ritualism, something 
absolutely forbidden in the Bashir edict.^^ 

When the present Anglican-rite liturgy of the vicariate was 
authorized, a provisional status of twelve years was allotted to it 
before reappraisal. A later letter of Metropolitan Philip assured 
westem-rite congregations that this reappraisal in no way meant 

Schmemann, ‘Notes and Comments: The Western Rite,’ St. Vlad- 
imiVs Seminary Quarterly 2(1958), no. 4, pp. 37-38. 

Metropolitical edict, par. 5, sec. b, reprinted in D. F. Abramtsov, 
op. cit., p. 27. 
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that the Anglican-rite liturgy would be replaced by a Byzantine 
ordo.^^ Considering the liturgical leanings of a few of the vicariate’s 
parishes, the use of a Byzantine-rite liturgy in some congregations 
by 1990 is a foregone conclusion. Which rite could be used to 
prevent the hybridization and eventual byzantinization which is 
taking place? At the vicariate’s inception, it was suggested that the 
Orthodox western rite should ‘keep pace’ with liturgical reforms in 
the Roman Church.^® This suggestion was made at a time when the 
Tridentine mass still prevailed and the Vatican II reforms had not 
yet been enacted. Even so, the Vatican II rite certainly offers By¬ 
zantine elements in a western ‘shape’ but in a way very much dif¬ 
ferent from the phenomenon in a western-rite Orthodox parish such 
as St. Stephen’s. A comparison of the three new eucharistic prayers 
in the Vatican II rite shows that the role of the Holy Spirit both 
in the consecration and the communion has been emphasized in an 
eastern manner.*® As the change is only Byzantine in textual ‘sub¬ 
stance’ and not in ritual ‘appearance,’ this rite would probably not 
prevail any longer than the current Anglican-rite if enacted in 
western-rite parishes. 

In light of all these complex circumstances and problems, has 
the western-rite experiment in America been worth it? It has pro¬ 
vided a valuable service if only because we have been made more 
aware through it of the deficiencies in our own baroque approach to 
liturgy. What has been sadly lacking in our present Byzantine rite 
is that sobriety and succinctness which commentators have pointed 
to with pride in the ancient Roman usage and which exists anew in 
the Vatican II liturgy. This same ‘understatement’ was also once 
found in the early Byzantine ordo.^^ If, because of our own psycho¬ 
logical predispositions, we cannot tolerate a western rite, we are 
under the obligation to offer at least a drastically modified Byzan¬ 
tine rite to the West. If the modern liturgical movement were taken 
even half seriously in the Orthodox Church, the shape of such a 
modified liturgy would hardly be different from the western form. 
Perhaps this provides the only answer to the current state of af¬ 
fairs. A modified Byzantine rite could be offered to the vicariate’s 

Encyclical letter, November 27, 1979. 

^®P. W. S. Schneirla, op. cit., p. 39. 

®®L. Bouyer, Eucharist (Notre Dame, 1968), p. 460. On p. 473, Bouyer 
even suggests the inclusion of the anaphora of St. Basil into Roman liturgical 
circumstances. 

Compare E. Bishop, ‘The Genius of the Roman Rite,* Liturgica Histo- 
rica (Oxford, 1918) and A. Schmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern 
Orthodoxy (New York, 1963; reprint, 1977), p. 229. 
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parishes ten years hence and even eventually adopted by other 
Orthodox parishes in America. 

In these pages a decade ago, the rather optimistic viewpoint 
was taken that “by establishing a western rite, the Orthodox Church 
had implicitly stated its willingness to help Western Christians... 
There is truth in this statement despite our enduring psychological 
negativism about the West. But even this negativism, so heavily 
stressed in these pages, cannot be held entirely responsible for our 
failure. Those who have entered the Orthodox Church via the west¬ 
ern rite have generally been buffeted by the changes which have 
occurred in their respective traditions prior to their exodus. To 
readjust to a Byzantine context and still retain their traditions in¬ 
tact requires reserves of courage and strength which have already 
often been depleted. When these reserves are lacking, Byzantine 
‘submission’ is not far off. Conversely, those who have entered the 
Orthodox Church via the Byzantine rite have fought the same battle 
in the West but frequently thereafter take a rigidly negative view 
of any western practice or attitude. In effect, the first group very 
often feeds off our own psychological negativism towards the West 
while the second group merely replenishes it. 

Our present ignorance of the West and its ways does not 
augur well for the future of western-rite Orthodoxy. Byzantium 
may be in our past but it seems to be all we know at present. How 
many authorities on the West can currently be counted among the 
ranks of our theologians and scholars? A glance through our semi¬ 
nary course-catalogues will also show that the likelihood of pro¬ 
ducing such authorities in the future is remote at best. In rediscov¬ 
ering our own tradition, we have ignored the very environment 
which made our ‘renaissance’ possible. If western-rite Orthodoxy 
were to succeed in its mission, this would require the leadership 
of a group of authorities well-grounded in not only the West but 
also in the East. Such a group could hopefully bring about a syn¬ 
thesis of both traditions while at the same time preserving the in¬ 
dividual integrity of each. Without a doubt, such a plan reaches 
beyond our current capacities. It goes without saying that the West 
has its own authorities as we have ours. Only a dialogue between 
both can guarantee Orthodoxy’s future influence in the West. 

--Andrew /. Sopko 


Rossner, ‘Orthodoxy and the Future of Western Christianity* 
St. Vladimifs Theological Quarterly 14 (1970), p. 135. 
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III. SOME REFLECTIONS UPON 
“A CASE STUDY” 

The Editor of the Quarterly asked me to write a brief response 
to Dr. Andrew Sopko’s interesting and highly informative article. 
My knowledge of the Western rite as practiced in some Orthodox 
parishes being very limited, I must confine my remarks to a few 
general questions and more particularly to what, upon reading that 
article, I consider to be its essential flaws. 

Dr, Sopko is pessimistic about the future of the Western rite 
parishes in America. To him, “the use of the Byzantine rite liturgy 
in some congregations by 1990 is a foregone conclusion.” Not 
having his knowledge I obviously cannot judge whether his prophecy 
is justified or not. But where, in my opinion, he is wrong is in 
ascribing the responsibility for the forthcoming failure of the Or¬ 
thodox Western rite to the Orthodox of the Byzantine rite, to their 
multisecular “psychological negativism” towards the West in general 
and the Western liturgy in particular, negativism rooted in their 
“ignorance of the West and its ways.” It is this sweeping indictment 
that I wish to challenge here, not for any “apologetical” reasons, 
but because it obscures, I am sure, the real issues and places the 
entire debate on the Western rite in a wrong perspective. 

Let me begin by stating that I do not deny the existence among 
the Eastern rite Orthodox of the “negativism” denounced by Dr. 
Sopko and which indeed is very often emotional and irrational. 
Nor would I minimize their “ignorance of the West,” although 
Dr. Sopko’s somewhat condescending remark deploring the absence 
among Orthodox theologians and scholars of “authorities on the 
West”(?) seems to reveal another —this time his own — ignorance. 
My point is simply this: however real and regrettable, these “reali¬ 
ties” are not the decisive factors in the failure, one after another, 
of the various experimentations within the Orthodox Church with 
the Western rite. 

The best proof of this is Dr. Sopko’s study itself, although 
having chosen to make it into an “indictment” and a rather “emo¬ 
tional” one at that, of Byzantium and Byzantinism, Dr. Sopko 
seems to be totally unaware of his own contradictions. Indeed, if 
his “case study” proves anything, it proves that the difficulties en¬ 
countered by the Western rite parishes are to be found not outside 
but inside^ in the inner and, let me add, inescapable tensions which 
Dr. Sopko himself has in fact aptly described and analysed. 
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I term these tensions inescapable because, in the last analysis, 
they are rooted in a simple and equally inescapable fact: that the 
question of rites is precisely not^ has never been, and cannot be, a 
mere question of rites per se, but is and has always been a question 
of iaith, of its wholeness and integrity. The liturgy embodies and 
expresses the faith, or better to say, the experience of the 
Church, and is that experience’s manifestation and communication. 
And, when rites, detached from this their nature and function, begin 
to be discussed in psychological terms of “acceptance” and “re¬ 
jection,” or “likes and dislikes,” the debate concerning them becomes 
meaningless for de gustibus non est disputandum ... 

To this simple truth Dr. Sopko seems to be almost totally 
blind. Thus he deplores, not without irony, the abandonment by 
St. Stephen’s parish of the daily celebration of the Eucharist during 
Great Lent, celebration forbidden as everyone knows, not only in 
the Eastern rite but by an Ecumenical Council as well. For him this 
is “surrender,” an example of the “hybridization” which he ap¬ 
parently considers to constitute the main liturgical evil. It obvi¬ 
ously does not enter his mind that to question and to probe a differ¬ 
ence of that magnitude — implying indeed two different under¬ 
standings of the Eucharist, of its place in the life of the Church — 
is not only normal but precisely inescapable for people who, having 
embraced Orthodoxy, want their rite to be Orthodox, i.e. truly ex¬ 
pressive of the Orthodox faith. 

And he does not understand this because for him the Eastern 
and the Western rites are two entirely different and self-contained 
“blocks” ruling out, as an impure “hybridization,” all contacts and 
mutual influences. This, however, is wrong, first of all — historically. 
He should know that in a sense the entire history of Christian wor¬ 
ship can be termed a history of constant “hybridizations,” if only 
this word is deprived of its “negative” connotations. Before their 
separation, the East and the West liturgically influenced one another 
for centuries. And there is no exaggeration in saying that the ana¬ 
phora of St. John Chrysostom’s liturgy is infinitely “closer” to the 
Roman anaphora of the same period than the service of Holy Com¬ 
munion in the Book of Common Prayer is to, for example, the 
Tridentine Mass. 

Assuming the wrong idea of a fundamental Eastern versus 
Western liturgical dualism, Dr. Sopko is inescapably led to a wrong 
answer to the question, essential from the Orthodox point of view, 
of what makes a Western rite Orthodox! For him, as indeed for 
many proponents of the Western rite, aU it takes is a few deletions 
and a few additions, e.g., “striking the filioque” and “strengthening 
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of the epiclesis.” This answer implies, on the one hand, that there 
exists a unified and homogeneous reality identifiable as the Western 
rite, and, on the other hand, that, except for two or three “heretical” 
ingredients or omissions, this rite is ipso facto Orthodox. Both pre¬ 
suppositions are wrong. 

Indeed, one does not have to be an “authority on the West” 
in order to know that the liturgical development in the West was 
shaped to a degree unknown in the East, by the various theologies, 
the succession of which, as well as the clashes of which with one 
another, constitute the Western religious history. Scholasticism, Re¬ 
formation, Counter-Reformation, etc., all have resulted in sometimes 
radical liturgical metamorphoses, all have had a decisive impact on 
worship. Therefore one should speak today not of the Western rite, 
but of Western rites, deeply, if not radically differing from one 
another, yet all reflecting, in one way or another, the Western the¬ 
ological tragedy and fragmentation. This does not mean that all 
these rites are “heretical” and are simply to be condemned. It only 
means that from an Orthodox point of view, their evaluation in 
terms merely of “deletions” and “additions” is, to say the least, 
inadequate and cannot resolve the tensions mentioned above. And 
even if in the past this method had a semblance of justification, the 
acute liturgical crisis that encompasses today virtu^ly all Western 
confessions, makes it obsolete and irrelevant. For the irony of our 
present situation is that while some Western Christians come to 
Orthodoxy in order to salvage the rite they cherish (Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, Tridentine Mass, etc.) from liturgical reforms they 
abhor, some of these reforms, at least in abstracto, are closer to 
the structures and the spirit of the early Western Rite and thus 
to the Orthodox liturgical tradition, than the later rites —those 
precisely that the Orthodox Church is supposed to “sanction” and 
to “adopt.” 

All this will probably appear as another example of Eastern 
“arrogance” and emotionsJ anti-Westemism. I count on Dr. Sopko 
to help me dispell this unfortunate impression. In having honored 
me by attending my lectures, he certainly knows how critical I am 
of our own liturgical situation, how many defects and deviations 
I wish to see corrected in our liturgical life. It is true, however, that 
this criticism itself is rooted primarily in my deep conviction that 
the Eastern liturgical tradition is alone today in having preserved, in 
spite of all historical “deficiencies,” the fullness of the Church’s 
lex orandi and constitutes therefore the criterion for all liturgical 
“evaluations.” Yet the true cleavage today is not between the “East” 
and the “West.” It is between those who seek in the liturgy the 
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essential food of their Christian life and those for whom it is a 
matter of “attachment” or “allergy.” The Orthodox Church is full 
of people “allergic” to this or to that. Some are allergic to English 
and some to Church Slavonic. In some, liturgy is identified with 
Hellenism and for some others with Russia. And all these tensions 
which probably are also inevitable caimot and will not be solved 
except by an ever deepened interest —not in “liturgies” per se, 
not in “rites,” but in the Orthodox faith these rites reveal and com¬ 
municate. Whatever the future of the Western rite, it depends, 
I am sure, on the thirst and hunger for the fullness of the Orthodox 
faith and on nothing else. Dogmatically, ecclesiologicaUy — and I 
said this some twenty years ago on these very pages — Orthodoxy 
has no objection to the Western Rite as such. To have such an ob¬ 
jection would mean the loss by the Orthodox Church of her claims 
to universality. The question therefore is not whether a rite is 
Eastern or Western. Neither Easternism or Westernism are important 
in themselves. The only question is whether a rite adequately em¬ 
bodies, manifests and communicates the eternal and unchanging 
Truth, — is Orthodox in the deepest sense of this word. 

And to this question, having adopted an approach which, in all 
sincerity I consider archaic. Dr. Sopko’s article gives no answer. 

— Alexander Schmemann 
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Oden, Thomas C., Agenda for Theology: Recovering Christian Roots, 

Harper & Row, 1979, 176 pp. 

The author begins and ends this insightful book with metaphors of 
nescience regarding the treasures of the Christian heritage. Without ex¬ 
cluding himself, he faults the modern Christian thinkers for the temerity of 
neglecting that which had been achieved by early Christianity after much 
struggle and sacrifice, only to wallow in misery, “sick, jaunticed and im¬ 
mobilized,’* when a healing can be had by a reassessment of the Christian 
past. 

The title is somewhat misleading, in that it prepares the reader for an 
objective setting forth of an agenda for theology. Not far into the book, 
however, one realizes that the author is onto a personal experience and an 
agonizing theological reappraisal. The topic is Christian theology in our 
generation; yet as early as page twenty-two, the reader discovers the personal 
nature of the plot. It is he, Thomas C. Oden, Professor of Theology and 
Ethics, who is both the product and one of the producers of the plight of 
modern theology. 

In a sense we are reading an “Apologia,” in which the author forth¬ 
rightly confesses his search for meaning through the various fashionable move¬ 
ments of the sixties and seventies: a world government, unity through ecu¬ 
menism, civil rights, pacifism, civil liberties, women’s rights, liberalized abor¬ 
tion laws, existentialism, scriptural demythologizing, Transactional Analysis, 
Gestalt therapy, Essalen and parapsychology do not exhaust the list. Has 
anything been ommitted from this dossier of involvements of the two decades 
past ? The grace of insight touched the writer in his mid-forties, and when 
he came to himself, he realized that he had tried every fad and fashion 
except Christian orthodoxy, so that he now terms his former obsession with 
modernity “addictive accommodation.” 

Like a jilted lover, the author realizes that the romance between religion 
and modern psychology was a one-sided love affair. It was the theologians 
bleating for accreditation in the sciences who chased after the analysts to 
grant ^em an unwanted Christian blessing; rarely was the converse true. 
Is it not equally true, mutatis mutandis, that the analogy holds for those 
who are presently eager to baptize Marxist philosophy, including the popular 
“liberation” theologians? But Oden does not discuss liberation theology, since 
it had not really touched his personal journey. 

Fortified with new insight, he comes to a new appreciation of the church 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils. Oden then discerns in certain scriptural 
scholars, namely Rudolf Bultmann and his protege, Ernst Kasemann, a critical 
approach to the New Testament that appears no longer justifiable. As he 
puts it, they have “chipped away at the New Testament canon,” denigrating 
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especially the Pastoral Epistles and the letters expressing the concerns of 
a fledgling church preparing to face the world and time. Ever a child of 
this era, Oden borrows an odious term from Communism to brand as 
“revisionists” those who would snip a new canon from Scriptures. 

Former friends are taken to task for their myopic commitment to the¬ 
ologically bankrupt postures in their respective movements. Cassie is a Black 
theologian who rides the crest of civil rights, shouting out for justice for the 
oppressed. Fortunately for him, he cannot himself be numbered among them. 
Obsessed with justice, he fails to appreciate the transforming power of suf¬ 
fering through the cross of Jesus. Jane, fixated with women’s rights, is blind 
to any definition of sin and the limitations of individual self-interest con¬ 
cerns. Her sisters lack charity and compassion for others, a virtue which 
could balance the extremes within the women’s movement and turn them 
from self-deception. Tony, a disenchanted Roman Catholic priest, is replac¬ 
ing trust in God with humanism. Poignantly Oden asks: “Will Catholics be 
able in four decades to commit every major mistake that it took Protestant 
theology fully four centuries to make?” Frank, closest to his heart, repre¬ 
sents the scholar-preacher committed to a relevant ministry. The author 
counsels him not to succumb to the inferior feeling which tells him he must 
always keep abreast of the latest writings from European academics; he should 
rather search through the writings of the earliest pastoral figures who were 
immersed in the life of the church of their day and the actual needs of 
their flocks. Today, “academic theology has played itself out or disavowed 
its task . . . perhaps the immediate future of theology literally depends on 
the imagination and insight of persons in daily ‘ordinary ministries.’ ” 

The book is more than an autobiography. It is an indictment of those 
modern theologies which pursue relevance through rejection of the past. It 
faults the assumptions of modernity and contemporary Christian theology. 
Lest we think that this “Apologia pro vita sua” coidd be of use to the 
membership of the Orthodox Church, Oden makes it clear that another 
liberation is needed, a liberation for all Christian orthodoxies. The language 
of orthodoxy appears “antiquated, mythopoetic and harsh at best, and at 
worst narrow, immoral and presumptions.” Presumably he says this of 
Protestant fundamentalism and pre-Vatican II Roman Catholicism as well 
as of the Orthodox Church. Those who shall have the required sensitivity 
and consciousness to rediscover and apply to the future the wisdom of 
Christian tradition must, like the author, have experienced the gamut of at¬ 
tempts to reconcile the gospel of Christ with the modem world. These are 
postmoderns. 

Oden ends with a symbol. He fantasizes that we have inherited an an¬ 
cient manuscript that we in our ignorance use as a decoration, only to 
discern in its patterns a sequence of words that reveal a meaning. Explor¬ 
ing the text we realize that we are being confronted with a document re¬ 
vealing significant insight into human history and destiny. How like a 
Protestant to reduce a sublime and gracious insight into mere written texts! 
Might be not have contemplated the possibility of an ecclesiastical com¬ 
munity which survived and inherited that “incredible energy and delivering 
power” he discerns in the early church? Still, this is the story of a pilgrim 
at the beginning of his journey. 


—Vladimir Berzonsky 
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Dragulin, Pr. Gheorhge I., Eclesiologia tratatelor Areopagitice si impor- 
tanta ei pentru ecumenismul contemporan (The Ecclesiology of the 
Areopagitic Treatises and Their Importance for Contemporary Ecu¬ 
menism). Bucuresti, 1979, 256 pp. 

The importance of the Corpus Areopagiticum in the history of Christian 
thought and spirituality is so decisive and central that any attempt to better 
interpret it should draw the attention of theologians and historians alike. It 
would be regrettable therefore if this doctoral dissertation, written by a 
Romanian Orthodox priest, with a preface by Fr. Dumitru Staniloae, were 
to remain unnoticed simply because it is written in Romanian. Indeed, the 
author’s approach is different from most contemporary studies on Dionysius. 
On the one hand, he concentrates primarily on the Dionysian concept of 
hierarchy and raises the interesting and controversial problem of ecclesiology 
in Dionysius, On the other hand, he points at the different interpretations of 
the Corpus in the East and in the West, and shows that the Dionysian 
hierarchies were interpreted, in medieval Latin Christianity, to justify a 
clerical structure, in which authority and sacramental “power” were defined 
primarily in terms of the individual priestly “character” of the hierarchs. By 
contrast, the East saw in the Dionysian hierarchies the justification of a 
theology of ascent and communion with God, accessible to all Christians. 
The author believes that the second interpretation of the Corpus Areopagiti¬ 
cum is the only one which remains faithful to the author’s real thought. 

Whether or not one shares Fr. Dragulin’s conclusion that the clerical 
and hierarchical legalism, which is characteristic of Western Latin ecclesi¬ 
ology, is actually rooted in the ontology of Proclus, transmitted through a 
Latin misinterpretation of Dionysius, it appears to this reviewer that, at least 
in terms of methodology, Fr. Dragulin’s book is a valuable attempt at 
broadening the scope of Dionysian studies. The title of the book is a little 
pretentious, and therefore misleading, but it is an original and challenging 
work. Indeed, the historical and theological importance of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius lies not only in the thus far futile attempts to identify him, or in 
evaluating the relationship of the Dionysian writings with contemporary 
Neoplatonic or Christian sources, but in the need for a better understanding 
of his impact upon subsequent Christian thought. This latter aspect of these 
studies has long been neglected, especially in the field of ecclesiology, and 
may lead to unexpected results. 

—John Meyendorff 


Ornatskij, a. R., Istoriya Rossiyskoy lerarkhii (History of the Russian 
Hierarchy). Reedited by M. Oesterby. Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copen¬ 
hagen, 1979, Vol. 1, XXI + 646 pp.; vol. 2, CXLIX + 658 + 55 pp. 

Manuel (Lemeshevskij), Metropolit, Die Russischen Orthodoxen Bischofe 
von 1893 bis 1965 (The Russian Orthodox Bishops from 1893 to 1965), 
bis zur Gegenwart erganzt von P, Coelestin Patock, OSA. Teil I. Avvakum 
(Borovkov)—^Afanasij (Sacharov). Oikonomia. Quellen und Studien zur 
orthodoxen Theologie unter Mitarbeit von Erich Bryner und Karl 
Christian Felmy in Verbindung mit M. S. Agurskij, hrsg. von Fairy von 
Lilienfeld. Band 8. Erlangen, 1979, 431 pp. 
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The almost simultaneous appearance in print of these two monumental 
reference books on Russian Church history constitutes something of an event. 
The History of the Russian Hierarchy, based upon an unpublished catalogue 
of Russian bishops prepared by A. B. Sellius, a Dane who converted to 
Orthodoxy and became a monk under the name of Nikodim, was composed 
by Amvrosy Ornatsky, Bishop of Penza, and Evgeny Bolkhovitinov, Metro¬ 
politan of Kiev, and first published, in six volumes, in Moscow in 1807- 
1816. It is the first scholarly survey of Russian Church history, and serves 
as the basis for all later works in that field. Largely superseded by later 
research on the early period of Christianity in Russia, it still constitutes an 
invaluable and irreplaceable source of prosopographical, biographical, and 
historical information on the personalities and institutions of the Russian 
Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This reprint covers the 
first two volumes of Amvrosy’s and Evgeny’s History and contains the full 
list of Russian dioceses, the episcopal lists and the first part of a full catalogue 
of Russian monasteries. Of unique interest is the detailed description of the 
missionary monastery established in Peking, the capital of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire, at the time of Peter the Great. The basis for the reprint is the second 
Russian edition (Moscow, 1822). An introduction in English by M. Oesterby 
explains the origin of the History and its significance as one of the first 
monuments of modern Russian historiography. 

The second book under review is the first volume of a catalogue of 
Russian bishops who served in this century (1893-1965), and will undoubtedly 
be seen by future historians of this tragic period as a source equal in im¬ 
portance to the History of the Russian Hierarchy, The author. Metropolitan 
Manuel Lemeshevsky, is himself one of the most outstanding modem con¬ 
fessors of the faith, who, almost miraculously, survived the holocaust of 
Russian Orthodoxy in the thirties. Consecrated bishop in 1923, he was one 
of the most active defenders of the patriarchal church against the “renovated” 
schism, and as a result spent most of his episcopal life—including the period 
between 1948 and 1955—in prison or exile. Resuming his service in the 
Church, he received a degree of Masters in Theology in 1965 for his his¬ 
torical work and died in 1968 as Metropolitan of Kuibyshev. 

His catalogue of Russian bishops never appeared in print. The present 
publication is a photostatic reproduction of the Russian typescript, with an 
updating in German by Coelestin Patock. The names of fhQ bishops are in 
alphabetical order, with biographical and bibliographical information for each, 
and the published volumes cover a total of 140 names (Patock adds four 
names of bishops consecrated more recently), aU beginning with the letter 
“A.” In many cases, the biographies end with such observations as “no in¬ 
formation available after July 22, 1936” (p. 244), or “died on January 12, 
1937, buried in an unknown place” (p. 245) pointing to the victims of 
Stalin’s purges. The catalogue is, in fact, also a martyrology . . . Since the 
period covered by Metropolitan Manuel’s work was a time marked by 
schisms of the “left” (“renovated” or “living” church), and of the “right” 
(bishops who refused obedience to the Locum Tenens Sergius), the various 
allegiances of the bishops are faithfully mentioned, although the catalogue 
does not include “bishops” consecrated in the “renovated” schism, whom the 
author does not recognize as true bishops. However, the Orthodox bishops 
joining the schism are mentioned. 

The author is frequently short of information about the bishops who 
fled Russia and served abroad, and occasionally gives some confusing in- 
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formation (especially about America). Fr. Patock’s updating is only par¬ 
tially helpful in this respect, for he scarcely uses American Orthodox pub¬ 
lications. One wonders also why Fr. Patock did not refer to L. Regelson’s 
Tragediya Russkoy Tserkvi (Paris, 1977), which does represent, in some 
respects, an updating of Manuel’s work. But the overwhelming importance 
of the book is, of course, in the wealth of information given by Metropolitan 
Manuel about the personnel of the Russian Church itself and the events 
which followed the Revolution. When the full history of this period will 
finally be written, Metropolitan Manuel’s recording of facts and personal 
data will be of utmost importance. It makes awesome reading today. 

—John Meyendorff 


Pelekanidis, S. M.; Christou, P. C.; Mavropoulou-Tsioumis, Chrys., 
Treasures of Mount Athos: Illuminated Manuscripas, Miniatures, Head- 
pices, Initial Letters. The Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies. 
Volume 1: The Protaton and the Monasteries of Dionysiou, Koutlou- 
mousiou, Xeropotamou and Gregoriou. Translation by Philip Sherrard; 
Art Director: Chryse Daskalopoulou; Photographer: Makis Skiadaresis; 
Publishers: George A. Christopoulos and John C. Bastias. Athens: 
Ekdotike Athenon S.A., 1974. Pp. 496 (498 plates). $97|50. Volume IT: 
The Monasteries of Iveron, St. Panteleimon, Esphigmenou, and Chilan- 
dari. Athens: Ekdotike Athenon S.A., 1975. Pp. 399 (443 plates). 
$93.50. 

Pelekanidis, S. M.; Christou, P. C.; Mavropoulou-Tsioumis, Chrys.; 
Kadas, S. N.; Katsarou, Aik,, ©rjoaupol tou 'Aytou '"Opouc: EIko- 
voypacpripEva Xsipcypacpa, HapaoTckasK;, ’ETtiTixXa, ’ApxiKdc 
ypdppaTa. Art Director: Nikos Andrikakis; Photographer: Makis 
Skiadaresis; Publishers; George A. Christopoulos and John C. Bastias. 
Athens: Ekdotike Athenon S.A., 1979. Volume III: Monasteries of the 
Great Lavra, Pantokrator, Docheiariou, Karakalou, Philotheou, and St. 
Paul. Pp. 327 (319 plates). $95.00. Size of all volumes 9%"X13r8". 

The Treasures of Mount Athos is undoubtedly one of the most monu¬ 
mental and most ambitious projects ever undertaken in Byzantine studies. 
It is the first time that the publication of a corpus of colored miniatures from 
the Byzantine manuscripts in the monastic libraries of Mount Athos, pain¬ 
stakingly prepared by the Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies in Thes¬ 
saloniki, has been made known on an international level. In the words of 
George A. Christopoulos, “This rich and vivid material gives an extremely 
close and authentic picture of the Byzantine world. Religious scenes are 
enriched by details (of architecture, costume, etc.) taken from contemporary 
life and from the artists’ surroundings. At the same time, scenes from every¬ 
day life in town, countryside and at sea are often illustrated, as well as in¬ 
cidents of war. In addition, the decoration embellishing the manuscripts is 
of considerable thematic complexity. Finally, the high artistic quality ctf the 
miniatures, their sensitive design and their astonishing combinations of color, 
provide an aesthetic experience of a rare kind” (Vol. I, p. 7). 

The credit for this project, of which three volumes have thus far been 
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